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Resolutions 


OR the past week or ten days those who 
concern themselves with the question of 
their own individual reformation have 
been considering with just what good 
resolutions they would begin the new 

year. The fact that the day of swearing off marks 
this year not only the beginning of a new year, 
but the initial point of a new century, has made 
the occasion rather more impressive than usual, 
and for this reason perhaps our good resolutions 
will be of deeper spiritual significance, of greater 
moral influence upon us, and of a somewhat more 
durable quality than has hitherto been their wont. 
For ourselves we have never looked with particular 
favor upon the old-time New-Year’s habit of swear- 
ing off. The resolutions made on a specified occa- 
sion in a perfunctory sort of way have always 
seemed to be a trifle too fragile to be of any real 
service in the development of character, and, if 
our observation has not wholly misled us, have 
lasted rarely for a longer period than a month at 
most. It has appeared to be an almost inexorable 
provision of nature that the New-Year’s resolutions 
should lack durability, and so short-lived are most 
of them in many quarters that we have at times 
felt that February 1 should be publicly recog- 
nized as the official date upon which reformed sin- 
ners wearied of their reformation might feel justi- 
fied in swearing on again the things forsworn. 
This year, however, it is highly appropriate that 
we should think with more than ordinary serious- 
ness concerning our obligations to ourselves as 
American citizens, and consider just how far as 
factors in the community of this republic we may 
put to the best advantage the wonderful heritage 
to us of the nineteenth century, and by strict ad- 
herence to high ideals make ourselves of real and 
permanent influence in the twentieth-century de- 
velopment of our country. When the will.of the 
century now gone comes to probate, we, as its ex- 
ecutors and beneficiaries, will find that while the 
benefits predominate, the heritage carries with it cer- 
tain debts which must be paid. These are largely 
in the nature of political problems, seriously af- 
fecting our future welfare, which it is ours to 


solve. We may rejoice in the rich legacies which 


are ours to enjoy in the advance in science, lit- 
erature, and art; in the added comforts of living 
which we owe to the activities of the progressive 


minds of the last century; in the many con- 
veniences in the world of commerce, as well as in 
the world social, by which the marvellous inven- 
tive genius of the century gone has placed us in 
quick communication with distant peoples who 
may be of use to us in one capacity or another; 
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in the tremendous increase in educational advan- 
tages, by which, thanks to the philanthropic effort 
of great thinkers of the past hundred years, our 
cbildren—and even ourselves if we are minded’ to 
use them—may profit; but we must not forget in 
our rejoicements over benefits received that side 
by side with these have come obligations that may 
in a sense, in the struggle to meet them, become 
greater stimulants to our national character than 
any of the inheritances which merely contribute 
to our comfort. It is to the credit of the nine- 
teenth century that it has left us not only those 
things which make us comfortable, but other 
things which keep us thinking, and which must 
inspire us to our best and most energetic effort, 
lest we fall by the way-side. 

Wherefore, we consider it to be the highest and 
noblest resolution an American citizen may make 
for the new year, and for the new century, to aid to 
the full extent in his power, in a broad and liberal 
spirit, with no captious criticism of those in au- 
thority and with no partisan cavilling, in the so- 
lution of the new and difficult problems which the 
end of the nineteenth century has brought into 
the life of this republic. These problems, vexa- 
tious as they appear to be, are not without their 
solution, and if every right-minded citizen free 
from partisan bias will bend his best energies and 
devote his best thought to the working out of these, 
the nation will, in the end, emerge strengthened, 
nobler, greater, better fitted for the mission of up- 
lifting mankind, for which it seems to have been 
foreordained. 


NOTHER good resolution which we com- 
mend to the American people is that they be 
guided somewhat in their individual attitude 

toward these great problems by those who hope 
rather than by those who despair. The time is 
not wanting in men who are so thoroughly con- 

_ _ vineed of the iniquity of all ten- 
Another Resolution dencies in our modern life that, 
calling themselves the truest patriots we have, they 
devote most of their time to maligning the govern- 
ment and mistrusting the sober intelligence of 
their fellow-citizens. Even so conspicuous and 
thoughtful an American as CuarLes Exuiot Nor- 
Ton has ventured to stand before a gathering of 
students looking to him for helpful instruction 
and inspiring advice, and there publicly to proclaim 
that “to-day the United States is standing forth 
as one of the worst of all nations, for she is ex- 
pressing ill-will toward man.” With all due re- 
spect to the distinguished Professor, we should like 
to have the idea conveyed to every mind before 
which this extraordinary proposition has been laid 
that talk of this kind is not only nonsense, but has 
no justification in any existing fact in life. If 
in the solemn performance of its duty this nation 
finds itself unhappily at war with another people, 
and confronted with the pressing necessity of vin- 
dicating the authority of the law it acts with de- 
cision and force and thereby becomes immoral in 
the eyes of the world, and may be set down as 
an enemy to mankind, then all government 
is bad, and every upright administrator of jus- 
tice who enforces the laws of the land is 
guilty of ill-will to his fellows. The claim is, of 
course, preposterous, and so obviously so that it 
would seem to require no argument to prove its 
fallacy; yet here and there there rise up men of 
distinction who give voice to the most gloomy fore- 
bodings,. who choose to look only upon the darker 
side of the picture, and who, without meaning it 
perhaps, are doing their utmost to destroy con- 
fidence in the capacity of the American people for 
deciding their great questions in the right way. 
These men, in our judgment, are bad leaders. 
Their sincerity but makes them all the more dan- 
gerous as leaders, and we trust that those who lis- 
ten to their periods of gloom will remember that 
in the ease of many of them moping is a consti- 
tutional defect, and has no real justification in 
existing conditions. If the people will follow those 
who believe in them, in their rectitude, in their in- 
telligence, and in their will to do right, and will 
abandon the false leadership of those who decry 
them and make perpetual moan over the supposi- 
titious crimes of their country, they will the sooner 
aid in the clearing away of the clouds of doubt 
by which some of our great public questions are 
to-day obscured. Despair and mistrust never lead 
men on to victory. Hope and confidence alone 
ean carry them through. 


ITE State of New York has ceased to be 
the bailiwick of TuHropore Roosrvett, and 
has become the affair of Benzamin B. ODELL. 

It may be remembered that this periodical did not 





support Mr. Opett with any degree of enthusiasm 
curing his campaign for the Governorship. In- 
deed, editorially, Mr. OpELL’s 
Governor Odell ‘candidacy was mentioned in 
these columns but once during its interesting 
length, and as we recall it, the name of Sena- 
tor Piatt was given equal prominence in the 
same paragraph. Nevertheless, we were glad 
that Mr. OpELL was elected over a man who was 
intrinsically his equal in every way, not because we 
loved Mr. STaANCHFIELD less, but because any man 
to whom the taint of Croker attaches itself, even 
in its most diluted form, cannot ever receive the 
slightest suggestion of approval at our hands. Mr. 
ObeELL has a great opportunity before him, and he 
has also a rather inspiring precedent immediate- 
ly behind him. We hope he will avail himself 
of both, and by administering the business of the 
State with that degree of independence which the 
best interests of himself, of his party, and of the 
commonwealth require, will enable us, at the end 
of his term, to “point with pride” to his record. 
Senator Piatt is reported to have announced that 
the Governor will not stand for a second term, so 
it is proper to hope for a finely independent record 
during his first and only. Indeed, we trust that 
Governor OpELL’s record will prove so very ac- 
ceptable to the electors of this State that he may 
feel encouraged to go in for a second term, what- 
ever may be Senator PLatr’s pronouncements in 
the matter. 


S for the ex-Governor, who, by the will of 
the American people expressed at the polls 
last November, has been promoted _ back- 
wards, he recedes from the great office he has oc- 
cupied for two years to a minor position in the 
Federal government at Washington. It is to his 
credit that he fought strenuous- 
ga? i ua ly against this backward step, 
but, on the whole, we think it is 
well that he yielded to the clamor of his party and 
consented. In all sincerity we think THEoporE 
RoosEvettT has in him the ingredients of a great 
man. There are one or two other ingredients— 
all of them commendable—however, which go to 
the making of a great boy, and these need a 
certain amount of regulation before we can be 
quite satisfied with the ultimate product. To be 
elected Vice-President of the United States after 
having been Governor of the State of New York 
is good discipline for a man of his original na- 
ture, without being unnecessarily humiliating. 
The situation reminds us somewhat of our own 
old-time days in school, when a much-beloved and 
undeservedly loving teacher, for some natural but 
unseemly ebullition of boyish spirit, compelled us 
to leave our treasured desk and stand conspicuous- 
ly in a corner for a while. We objected, of course, 
secretly enjoying the notoriety which the pun- 
ishment entailed, and we have never been able 
since to say with confidence that the experience 
did not in the end work for good. No man who 
has ever been in one corner and got out of it suc- 
cessfully fears another, and since life seems to 
consist of getting into corners and out of them, 
the discipline of ancient school-days is not without 
value. Therefore we congratulate ex - Governor 
RooseEvELT upon his recession. It will do him no 
harm to stand in the Vice-Presidential corner for 
a while; and if he does with the gavel as presiding 
officer of the Senate what we think he will do— 
if he bring to bear upon the President and 
his advisers the kind of influence for which 
we believe him to be best equipped; if the 
characteristics which have made him a partic- 
ularly objectionable citizen to certain elements 
in our local community may, in the enlarged 
sphere of Washington, make him equally obnox- 
ious to similar elements in our national life—we, 
as citizens of New York, will be particularly well 
satisfied and by no means surprised. 

On the whole, the Governor’s record has given 
pride to his friends. Despite the carping comment 
of the bilious—not the “yellow ”—press he has 
been a success, and while we have some misgiv- 
ings over his most recently conspicuous act in re- 
moving an incompetent official on not wholly sat- 
isfactory grounds when there were so many bet- 
ter reasons for getting rid of the preposterous offi- 
cial in question, we nevertheless bid him an af- 
fectionate farewell as Governor. We trust that 
during his well-earned vacaticn in shooting the 
mountain-lions of Colorado his aim may be as 
true and as unerring as if he were after the tiger 
of Tammany, and that when on March 4 he as- 
sumes the duties of the Vice-Presidency he will 
forget the limitations of his office and remember 
that he is THEoporE RoosEveE.r. 
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THE XIX" CENTURY @ 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BAN6S 


IAREWELL, O wondrous round of wondrous years : 


Time fall of joys, of hopes, despair, and tears ; 
Time full of raucous cries of conflicts great ; 
Time full of blessings for both man and state ; 
Time full of pleasure with no lack of pain; 
Time full of sunshine with no lack of rain; 
Days full of genius of clairvoyant eye 
Eliciting the secrets of the earth and sky, 
Revealing these to all who choose to see, 
And making plain full many a mystery ! 
Thou hast brought forth, in sight of mortals here, 
The hidden things that come within our sphere. 
Thou hast in lavish generosity 
Enriched the tuneful store of poesie. 
In song and story hast thou haply brought 
Close to men’s hearts full many a Godlike thought, 
And many a message from the Master’s mind 
Thy messengers have brought to human hind, 
Uplifting souls by sermon and by trope, 
And keeping Live the old-time, glorious Hope ! 


The hour is here that marks thy lustrous end, 
And all too soon thy Epitaph is penned. 

What shall this be? Of all thy titles rare 
Which is the richest? Which beyond compare ? 
What, at the last, Will be thy chiefest claim 

To an unending, most enduring Fame ? 


The Sea’s subjection to the Will of Man? 
The Harnessing of Lightning to his Plan? 
The products of the Pencil and the Pen? 
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The periods of philosophic Men? 

Advance in Statecraft? In the realms of Art? 
In Science? Surgery? The widened chart, 

By fearless men, of Earth’s great acreage— 
Which in the end will prove the greatest page 
Of this, thy history, O wondrous round 

Of mighty years, so Wondrously renowned ? 


’Tis none of these that at the last shall be 
Thy best achievement—marvelled Century. 

*Tis not the raising of a mighty roof 

For man to dwell beneath; ’tis not the woof 
Of things material that thou hast wrought 
That in thy Epitaph Will be the thought, 

But that with all material adbance, 

By which thy Fame some singers would enhance, 
Thou hast not changed the Heart of Mortal Folk, 
Nor placed Man’s soul, intrinsic, ‘neath the yoke 
Of Mammon gross, and, fallen from above, 
Made him forget to Sympathize and Love | 


Were I thy Epitaph required to write 
For all the critic world to hold in sight, 


I'd say:— 
“A gift of Years from God above 


That witnesseth no backward step in Love; 
In constant Faith, in human Charity, 

In helpful hands and lobing Sympathy : 

A gift of Years that leabes the Heart of Man 
Divinely fashioned on that Godlike plan 
That in His day of suffering and woe 
The Master pleaded for, to us, below !’’ 
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The Forum 


The Borgo Vecchio 


THE FLOODS 


The Tiber overflowed its Banks on December 1 last, and for several Days the Streets of the Holy City were in the 
Condition here Pictured 
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The Pantheon, December 1 
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A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT 














THE THEATRE 


By A.C. Wheeler 
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OETHE one day, after witnessing a poor 
play—it was probably one of Kotzebue’s— 
went home and set down these words: 
“The ordinary man is content to see 


something going on.” 

That can hardly be said now of the 
ordinary man at the theatre. He must see a great 
many things going on simultaneously, and there is 
some excuse for it in the fact that a great many more 
things are going on at the end than were going on at 
the beginning of the century. 

Some recognition of that fact is necessary in ap- 
praising the theatre and in attempting to measure 
the progress of the amusement-going man through the 
hundred years. For it is on the side of his apprehen- 
sions that the theatrical appeal is apparent, and its 
appeals to-day are more various and kinetoscopie than 
ever before. There is so much going on that calls 
upon his cognitions without disturbing his reflection 
that his visual faculty has grown out of all propor- 
tion to his other senses. The theatre, instead of pur- 
ging and disciplining his eye, has simply pampered 
and prostituted it. He does not hear as well and as 
patiently as he did one hundred years ago. The play- 
house, which from Garrick’s time insisted on being a 
mirror, has quadrupled the facets on its reflecting sur- 
face, and to the eye of our time it is the most vivid, 
the most alluring, and the most multiform of every 
appeal made to the sense. 

That this was not so one hundred years ago in the 
same degree must be apparent to any one who has the 
power of turning his eye backwards and doing some 
reflecting himself. We can, in such retrospect, see 
the theatre growing from a wandering and some- 
what timid group of greatness to a multitudinous and 
flaming procession of mediocrity, that uses with match- 
less cunning every sensuous and voluptuous device, 
and that has eaten down with its blandishments most 
of the barriers, both of prejudice and of caste, that 
kept it in a well-guarded round. 

So correlative is the growth of theatric blazon with 
the growth of artificial metropolitan life that any at- 
tempt to fasten upon its intrinsic developments and 
gains is like searching on Broadway tor old land- 
marks, Viewed from the private box and not from the 
study, the playhouse of our time does not always iden- 
tify itself with drama, and one must draw the line 
between them if he would understand what Lewes 
meant when he said that Macready hated the the- 
atre and loved the drama. Somewhere in drama is a 


constant creative possibility that the theatre does. 


not possess in the same sense, and possesses less and 
less as it dislodges histrionism to make way for 
optics. 

In trying to determine the causes which have af- 
fected the theatre through the pressure of the times, 
one important factor rises prominently out of the 
course of years. The literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be said to have taken on its distinctive color 
about 1832, but not even literature, at that time rest- 
less, aspiring, and even prophetic as it was, in the 
opening of the Victorian era, could see the one tre- 
mendous factor which was to modify thought and 
subtly change the whole fabric of politics and sociology 
later in the century. That factor was democracy. One 
reads with an amused wonder now such a criticism 
as this in the London Quarterly Review of 1836: 

“A baser, meaner, filthier scoundrel never pol- 
luted society than Rousseau. He promulgated in the 
Contrat Social his equally absurd and fatal doctrine 
of the practical sovereignty of the people.” 

With still more wonder do we now read of the jeers 
and contumely that followed the few distinguished 
actors who dared to cross the Atlantic earlier in the 
century. They were spoken of as exiles serving out a 
penal service in the wilderness. . 

The slowly awakening Titan that was to affect all 
human issues and put a new face on humanity itself 
could hardly help affecting the theatre. But just how 
and in what respect it affected it advantageously is 
not very easy to determine, even with our feet on this 
high outlook of the coming century. Some of the 
phenomena of the contemporaneous theatre are almost 
startling to the man who thinks seriously about them. 
Not the least of these phenomena is the sudden ten- 
dency of theatric art to what the biologists call fis- 
sion, and this peculiarity did not make its appearance 
until very late in the century. At a time when the 
theatre had reached its greatest voluptuous authority 
and something like a perfected organization, it sudden- 





ly develops a dramatic heterogeneity, and begins to fall 
away into vital fragments that wear the misappro- 
priated name of vaudeville, and that threaten in their 
complexity and vivacity to outdo the drama itself. 

This segregation is one of the most noticeable in- 
dices of our time, and I do not see how we can help 
regarding it as the immediate and obvious effects of 
the time itself. At the bottom of it is the vagrancy 
and impatience of the public eye and the licensed 
vagabondage of small and special talents that have 
overrun us. The results seen in the theatre and in 
the public are reciprocal. The modern theatre has 
taught the public to expect variety instead of unity, 
and the public now demands vaudeville instead of 
drama. Nor does this development show itself alone 
in the demarcation of the two kinds of amusement re- 
sorts. It betrays itself in the very best efforts of the 
drama. Even ideality must be short and sharp. Poetry 
must be multitudinous. Sentiments must gallop in 
mots, and thoughts fall into rapid tableaux. We no 
longer have any time for the anagnorisis. So we cut 
the explication off short with a sensation. To inquire 
what became of the villain is conventional. He was 
dismissed when we got through with him. Our pre- 
decessors lingered to punish him. They had more 
leisure. 

No one has shown the relation of the electric light 
to pessimism, and yet, if we try to take in the whole 
riotous phantasmagoria of the contemporaneous play- 
house, we are very apt to be dazzled and confused, 
and if we are at all dyspeptic will be very apt to con- 
clude that the progress of the theatre is not along the 
lines of poetry, but of trade. In such a moment of 
recreancy one may ask if the enterprise of the play- 
house has not too many volts for its integrity. If, in 
obedience to its demands, we come to its appraisement 
of bulk with nothing but eyes, may we not suspect that 
its progress is from a shop to a department store? At 
one time its venders made their goods by hand, so to 
speak, and took a personal pride in the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the wares. Their humble industry is very 
apt to excite our disdain now, but the work had a 
certain home-made solidity about it. It always bore 
the tool-mark and the signature of the craftsman upon 
it. I do not think it is unjust to say that the up- 
roarious record of the contemporaneous theatre is the 
record of ensemble, of associations, of syndicates, of 
co-ordinated masses, and distributed equality of glit- 
tering commonplace—of “ productions,” in fact, in 
which the personal cogency of honest talents is muffied 
in co-operative adjuncts. The particular article of 
theatrical goods that our sympathies are in search of 
is not sold over the counter of the maker. It is piled 
up in a bazar where fountains, parterres, orchestrions, 
and “ salesladies ” bewilder us into buying what we do 
not want and corrupt us with the mere gayety of pur- 
chasing. 

I confess that this aspect of what the “ old-timer ” 
calls the “commercial drama” raises before us the 
fata morgana of “a decline.” But I, for one, am not 
timid about that phrase, although the whole guild 
will rise up as usual to remind me with copious con- 
tempt that the drama has always declined, and that 
this is a perennial complaint—as if a perennial com- 
plaint were flatly contradictory of a perennial fact. 

Of course the drama has always declined, from the 
time of Roscius to the time of Nethersole. There are 
some things that, like a river, cannot get on without 
declining, and the steeper the descent the more glit- 
tering the fall. Some other things, religion, science, 
patriotism, for example, and even poetry, disregard the 
laws of nature at times and run up hill. But the the- 
atre never of its own free will was disobedient to the 
law of gravitation. In the pyrotechnics of popular 
amusement it is not the going up, but the deflagra- 
tion and the coming down that capture the eye. No- 
thing entrances the multitude so effectually as to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, agape, and see the colored sparks 
go by, and one who shuts his eyes long enough to 
think must be amazed at the authority, the importance, 
and the effect of merely going by. But in that passing 
splendor have mingled some real meteors, though we 
know them now only by the passing. 

The best that the reflective man can do amid the 
meteoric dust of the past, in such a running summary 
as this, is not to ignore the losses in counting the gains, 
and try and remember that while the theatre is the 
child of its time, the drama is the child of the cen- 
turies. Such a conclusion need not indeed be a priori. 
It is pretty sure to obtrude itself in the facts, and any 
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attempt to survey the theatre resolves itself into a 
survey of the times. That would be too large and com- 
piex a task to be undertaken here. Only some of the 
deeper strie where the push has been greatest upon 
the English stage can be examined. 

The energetic and prolific group that came over the 
erest of the eighteenth into the nineteenth century in- 
cluded Goethe, Schiller, Kotzebue, Talma, Sheridan, 
Goldoni, Macready, Kean, Kemble, Planche, Scribe, 
Tobin, Inchbald, Coleman, and Milman. ‘The lighter 
of them were burdened with heavy traditions, and the 
heavier of them, who were epoch-makers in literature 
and histrionism, owed allegiance to outworn condi- 
tions. Their very names restore the savor of a lost 
repast. If we wish to avoid their acquaintance now 
we take refuge in the theatre, where, it is true, there 
come at times, in spite of us, some echoes of “ Faust ” 
and the “ School for Scandal ” muffled in musie or dis- 
sipated in bric-A-brac. 

Some of the men of that group lingered on down to 
the neighborhood of Bulwer, Hugo, Dumas, and 
Knowles, and they must have felt in the air the inti- 
mations of an approaching Sardou and Boucicault. 
When those men arrived the nineteenth century of 
drama began distinctively to assert itself. Bulwer and 
Hugo with unlike strength drove in some stakes that 
mark for us yet the new era. Hugo’s claim was much 
larger than Bulwer’s, but Bulwer had the popular 
franchise. He furnished a new lock-step for the mul- 
titude, and they show an inherent disposition to walk 
in it yet. If Macready lent himself to that fine melo- 
dramatic swagger in “ Richelieu” and “ The Lady of 
Lyons,” you may be sure it was with many mental 
reservations, and only because every man who has a 
long hill to climb will rest himself occasionally by 
turning round and looking downward. 

The group of dramatists furnished by the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth century is conspicuous in this, its 
workers were driven in upon themselves, not so much 
by the pressure of the times as by the dearth of go- 
ings-on. Life itself was less obstreperous and urgent. 
Its forces were not all unleashed and riotously ma- 
terialized. The imagination had some room to play 
when the impact was not so sharp and continuous. 
Humanity in all its contrarieties was not packed so 
close in the brotherhood of man. Read Schiller’s 
“ Robbers,” and then read Sardou’s “ Patrie.” Read 
“The Flowers of the Forest,” and then read “ The Col- 
leen Bawn.” Something has happened between. It is 
in life, which has swarmed out of the imagination into 
observation. It is more concrete, incisive, impatient. 
It is touched with events, and it cannot detach itself 
from the bulletins of the actual. 

The world was bestirring itself under its irritations 
when Bulwer arrived, and it was making its new 
wants known. “Give us,” it cried, “ your cognitions 
and not your reflections. We must have something 
going on robustly and romantically and realistically.” 

“Behold,” cried Claude Melnotte, with quick 
adaptability — “ behold the sum thrice told. Blush 
not to take it. There is not a coin that is not bought 
and hallowed in the cause of nations—philopene.” 

Never was a play written that so cunningly pros- 
trated itself at the feet of the theatre with Laura 


Matilda’s album in its hand as did tne “ Lady of 
Lyons.” Bulwer was undoubtedly stung into a tri- 


umph of abjectness by the failure of “ The Duchesse 
de la Valliére,” and the almost unanimous declara- 
tion that he was ignorant of theatrie effect. The the- 
atre triumphed, and for a long time, down indeed to 
the edge of the Second Empire, it flourished in a reign 
of bathos. Then came the mutterings of an advancing 
realism coincident with the laying of the Atlantic 
cable and the opening of the first Crystal Palace. 
Dumas fils carried the theatre bodily to Montmartre, 
and there affranchised it with cemetery flowers. The 
restoration that had Dumas fils at one end had Offen- 
bach at the other. Tears and sardonic laughter met 
and mingled. 

Jules Lemaitre sounds the key-note of the Renais- 
sance when he says, “ If the play of ‘ Camille’ appeared 
when first given to be profoundly original and served 
to stamp an important date in the history of the 
stage, it was due to its realism, to the abundance, 
then a novelty, of the familiar details which exactly 
classified the woman and painted her surroundings.” 

This pathetic confession is also a profound truth— 
“The appearance of originality was owing to the 
abundance of familiar details in the surroundings.” 
This is realism in a pint cup. Do you not see that we 
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are emerging here from the fool’s paradise of the 
merely romantic and entering into the resplendent do- 
mains of chattels? 

The era of realism began in the early sixties, and 
comes sweepingly down to our day. It means practi- 
cally the substitution of facts for illusions, and by 
facts the theatre means furniture. A curious nomen- 
clature breaks out in print about this time which was 
wholly unknown to our fathers: “ Wonderful pleni- 
tude of details”; ‘‘ Matchless resources of manage- 
ment ”; “ Measureless wealth of adjuncts”; “ Un- 
surpassed magnificence of the entourage”; “ All the 
appliances of modern science”; “ Oriental opulence of 
mise en scene.” That these details were familiar in 
themselves, only gave them in their abundance and as- 
sociation, as Lemaitre says, the air of profound origi- 
nality. Boucicault’s ironical recipe of “ cut glass, cut 
velvet, and cut throats” falls short of the truth, how- 
ever, for, as the materials increased, the cut throats 
disappeared, or had their lethal dispositions toned 
down to a eynicism that would not break any of the 
furniture. The managers settled down to a cold-stor- 
age business and the audiences became appraisers. 

How our fathers got on at the opening of the cen- 
tury, when they were listening to George Frederick 
Cooke and Fanny Kemble and Charles Kean, at the 
Park Theatre, without these circumambient stimu- 
lants, it is difficult to understand, and yet Dunlap tells 
us that they stood in line all day when Cooke was to 
play, and the press was so great at night that they 
burst in the doors, and the ladies had to be carried 
round to the stage entrance in Theatre Alley. Cooke 
played “ Venice Preserved,” “ The Gamester,” “ Love 
dX la Mode.” and “The Fair Penitent” when he was 
not playing Richard or Iago. The dull recorders of 
that day, judging by what they have left us, took it 































O imagine that one has seen the dawning of a 
new and brighter day in art or in literature 
is easy—dangerously easy; but in witnessing 






“Herod” it is perhaps more difficult to per- 

suade one’s self that one has not. I do not 
use the words lightly. A new day in the poetical drama 
of England means something that has not been wit- 
nessed since the decay of the School of Shakspere. 
There have been plays in verse and to spare from Dry- 
den to Sheridan Knowles—or let us say to Comyns 
Carr; but I do not know of any of them that has re- 
vealed a genuine poet of the stage. And there have 
been plenty of closet plays—poems in dramatic form 
that echo the Elizabethans or the Greeks; one has 
only to name Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne. But 
a poet who can write a playable play, and at the same 
time develop fresh strength as a poet, is something 
new and strange. Shall we not, therefore, as a 
stranger give it welcome? Perhaps not. It was too 
lately that a hopeful world stretched forth its hand to 
“Cyrano de Bergerae,” while Paris went a trifle mad- 
der than usual in the hope that the French poetic drama 
had renewed its youth, like the eagle. This much at 
least can be said: Mr. Phillips has revived the Eng- 
lish Muse quite as truly as Mr. Rostand did the 
French. It is enough for the present to speak of him 
as a most interesting possibility. 

The story of “ Herod” is very far from new. As in 
“Paolo and Francesca,’ which Mr. George Alexander 
has yet to produce, Mr. Phillips has wisely taken a 
theme that is—or should be— familiar. Since the 
actors of the Mystery Plays outheroded Herod the 
character has been not unknown to the English stage, 
and dramas founded on his love for Mariamne have 
been all too frequent. It has been Mr. Phillips's 
privilege to view the story as a poet, and to fuse it 
into a form fitted to scenic representation. Herod, 
who seems in many ways an Oriental equivalent of 
Napoleon, though with an un-Napoleonic power of 
loving, has made himself Master of the Jews, and has 
married Mariamne, the survivor of the older Jewish 
dynasty of the Maccabees. The subject of the drama 
is the conflict between the jealous guarding of his new 
power and his love for his wife. Mariamne’s boyish 
brother, Aristobulus, has been made High Priest of 
the Jews; and there is a strong faction bent upon mak- 
ing him King as well, as his ancestors had been. This 
happens at the time when Octavius Cesar has made 
himself Master of the Roman World; and in order to 
make sure of his kingdom Herod is obliged to go to 
him to offer submission. Following out the line of 
his Oriental policy, he leaves orders to have Aristo- 
bulus secretly killed; and in a very quiet but in- 
tensely dramatic episode takes his leave of Mariamne 
at the very moment when he knows that the young 
man is being murdered. Just as he is setting out, the 
boy’s body is brought upon the stage. Herod has ar- 
ranged to flash a farewell beacon to Mariamne from 
the hill beyond Jerusalem; but when the light appears 
she has already discovered that it is he who has caused 
her brother to be killed. Herod returns from his mis- 
sion successful, to find that Mariamne’s love, deep and 
sincere as it is. has been killed by his barbarity. She 
is quite cold to him. And by her ceaseless visits to her 
brother’s tomb she is likely to incite the Jews against 
him. Again the conflict is raised between his love for 
her and his love for power; and a plot of his mother’s 
succeeds in throwing him into a rage of jealousy, in 
which he orders Mariamne to be murdered. The word 
has scarcely been given when tidings come from 
Cwsar that Herod has received new honors and power. 
His first triumphant impulse is to share his exulta- 
tion with his wife. Forgetting his previous command, 






in a scene of most dramatie pathos he rushes in to 
tell her, and the shock of finding her dead unsettles 
his reason. 


In his madness he goes out to live as a 





the performance of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s . 
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for granted that the public went to the theatre to en- 
joy the acting, and, to tell the truth, there was not 
much else to enjoy. 

That is a lost condition. Nowhere out of Germany, 
where the Landwehr is still enjoying “ William Tell ” 
and “Goetz von Berlichingen ” between sausages and 
beer, can we expect to meet it. Our sigh, if we have 
one, is Matthew Arnold’s: 


That serene, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once—but where? 


Can a democracy be serene, even in the theatre? 
Is not the democracy slowly eliminating the dramatist 
and substituting the playwright? I say the democracy 
advisedly, because it must be understood in our time 
that when democracy allowed man the inalienable 
right to pursue happiness, man took it for granted that 
he was. to pursue literature as well. This is the sec- 
ond phenomenon of the contemporaneous theatre. It 
no longer writes dramas—it adapts them, and vir- 
tually this is snatching literature instead of retain- 
ing it. But nothing can be more enterprising than the 
persistency with which the managers keep men on all 
the trains to see which book sells the most extensively. 
In the brotherhood of man every fellow who expects to 
get on must keep his ear to the ground, and the man- 
ager somehow succeeds in keeping both ears there. 

That the adapted book quite reaches the prevailing 
appetite without the extrinsic opulence to boost it is 
a question. My own impression is that the light on 
Hall Caine’s “ Christian” was the foot- lights which 
never were on land or sea, and a single experience of 
“ Ben - Hur ” staged convinced me that the people, like 
“ Helen’s Babies,” were waiting to see “ the wheels go 
wound.” Whether this is worse than the realism which 


hid behind hoop-skirts in “ Trelawney of the Wells,” 





“Herod” and Mr. Stephen Phillips 


hermit on the shore of the Dead Sea. In the third 
and last act he comes back from the desert in his 
hermit robe, and under the delusion that Mariamne 
is still alive. His love for her is now clearly the ruling 
passion, and he pleads pitifully to be allowed .to see 
her. By direction of his physician every effort is made 
to calm and divert his mind, but without success. As 
a last resort Mariamne’s body, embalmed, is brought 
before him. He kisses her cold lips. At their touch 
he starts back, his lips shivering with cold and horror, 
and stands rigid in cataleptic agony. 

This sort of thing may be no different from the 
stuff that has made hundreds of bad tragedies, or it 
may be—let us say, “ Othello.” To my mind it is about 





Mr. Beerbohm Tree as “‘ Herod” 
Photograph by Langfier, London 


as far removed from one as from the other. There are 
some grave defects of logic. All through the first act 
Herod’s character, and the consequent predicaments 
in the play, lacked definition; the motives are not 
analyzed. One does not see why things might not 
have fallen out in any one of half a dozen different 
ways. And throughout, the situations are presented 
quite without the verisimilitude of actuality. If 
Herod’s motives are not clear to the audience he dog- 
gedly explains them to others on the stage—if indeed 





or clung to a deformed nose in “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
or exploited a foot in “ Trilby,” I leave you to judge. 
What I would like to call your attention to is the 
last phenomenon presented by a group of able men 
who, in the face of democracy and the theatre, insist 
that the proper thing to do at this time is to give 


the people what they do not want. It is here that 
the whole heroism and self-abnegation of the drama 
centres. Ibsen rests on a serene and noble conscious- 
ness that he has written plays to which the public 
cannot be forced at the point of the bayonet. Not 
even Tennyson and Browning achieved such a moral 
triumph as that when they took to the theatre. 

Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Hauptmann, instead of cater- 
ing to the brotherhood of man—that had rushed to 
“ Zaza” and similar banalities with the joyous con- 
sciousness that those exhibitions left nothing to be de- 
filed—have made their challenge to the transcendent 
few who appreciate plays according to the square of the 
distance. This is the latest phenomenon of the the- 
atrical century, and to enhance its moral grandeur a 
growing idealistic clientele declares with admirable 
courage that the only way to redeem the theatre is 
to lift it out of our desires and place it upon the 
rock of a self-sacrificing duty. Such an imperialism 
ot taste is flatly opposed to the democratic stream of 
tendency. If it should succeed, the gravitation of the 
theatre will have been arrested. 

And now I have said all this without calling off the 
names of the laurelled host that the theatre of the cen- 
tury gave us. But to do that is a book, not an arti- 
cle, and it was not my task to gather every amaryllis 
that came down the stream, but to direct your atten- 
tion to the stream itself, which by many winding nooks 
still strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean. 








he explains them at all; and at a pinch he frankly 
takes the audience into his confidence in a soliloquy. 
One may think of these things as one chooses. The 
point is that every passage in the play is presented 
with the glow of spontaneous imagination, and strikes 
home to the heart. One knows that Herod is a man 
of dignity and force, and one feels the inevitable con- 
flict between the ambition he is determined to pursue 
and the love that masters him in spite of himself. 
The sense of fatality is as clear as in a Greek tragedy, 
or as in the best tragedies of Shakspere. 

All this is not to say that the play is to be num- 
bered among the undoubted successes of Mr. Tree and 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. In the first place, the act- 
ing, if judged by standards as high as those by which 
the play must be judged, was very poor at the worst— 
there was at least one old stager who would have 
graced the heavy parts in “ Ben-Hur”; and even Mr. 
Tree was a diffracting medium for much of the best 
there was in the drama. Admirably intelligent he is 
always, and a master of the glittering stagecraft 
that means so much to a modern audience; but the 
primal force is wanting. Even in the exquisitely 
modulated oratory of his Antony in “ Julius Cesar,” 
a very remarkable performance which came off the 
boards to make way for “ Herod,’ his powers failed 
him at the climax, and he was obliged to make his 
point by the hardly legitimate means of representing 
the effect of his oratory in interpolated action on 
the part of the crowd. In Herod such shifts were not 
possible; and instead of the modulations of Antony, 
the greater part of the play requires to be acted at 
a white heat of emotion. The result was a monotony 
of ineffectual emphasis. It is the old story of Sister 


- Mary Jane’s top note; and though Mr. Tree’s intelli- 


gence and taste can do wonders, the ultimate appeal 
of tragic acting was not to be looked for. And in fore- 
casting the success of such a play a very large factor 
is the English public. Perhaps any public, as a pub- 
lic, would fail to penetrate deep enough into the heart 
of the play to find so new and strange a thing as a 
poetic drama. “It will take oysters and champagne 
to recover from this,” one old play-goer remarked, be- 
tween the acts, at the bar. Yet as far as the best 
intelligence of the town goes, there is no doubt. Mr. 
Phillips has definitely arrived. Mr. William Archer, 
who, though the most conscience-bound of critics, is 
warm in his praises, told me that he looks for greater 
popular success when Mr. Alexander brings out 
“Paolo and Francesca.” By that time he thinks the 
public will have waked up to the fact that Mr. Phillips 
exists. 

The contrast between “ Cyrano” and “ Herod ” could 
hardly be greater. The French play excels in theatrical 
brilliance. Its superficial logic is absolute—no dogged 
explanations here, and scarcely the shadow of a 
soliloquy. And what could be more fitly adapted to 
enlist the sympathy of an audience? There is a 
little genre painting of a cook-shop, with children 
who buy pasties; a starving company of Musketeers is 
sumptuously dined on the battle-field; a. poet risks 
his life daily to further his rival’s suit, and even when 
his rival is dead he acknowledges his love only with 
his last breath. What more would you have? How 
has one the courage to say that the whole situation is 
false, and does violence to the sacred dignity of a 
lover? The stage is bathed in a flood of wit and song. 
It is very French, all that. Mr. Phillips has none of 
these graces. Even his lines, rich as they are in 
poetic feeling, are often inaptly elaborated, coura- 
geously indiscreet. But the heart of the thing is true 
and sound, and is filled with the simple grandeur 
of tragedy. If the lace handerchiefs in the audience 
are not the drier—as some of them were not, to my 
knowledge—there is no one to blame. 

JOHN CORBIN. 

Lonvon, December 20. 
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N Persia, on a waiaiaiaeas after the vermin had been 
particularly vigorous, I said something caustic 
about getting back to God’s country. An Ar- 
menian, who had reposed in utter comfort in the 


same caravanserai, heard it and smiled. Being 
an Armenian, he hated the Persians, probably. 


Incidentally, the Persian reciprocates. 

Well, this Armenian, rubbing his hands, and with 
his head skewed over on one side, said: “ The Per- 
sians, they have a legend for everything. They have 
a legend for what you said just now. It is this: 

“ Allah—that is God—once said to his Angel, ‘I 
will see this world which I made.’ 

“And so Allah and the Angel descended, invisible, 
in a cloud, to the earth, and the first place at which 
they arrived was France—that is, in Ferenghistan. 
And there they saw the railroads, and the tramways, 
and the theatres, and the great picture-galleries. And 
Allah looked in disappointment, and said: ‘ Alas, 
no! This is not the world which I made. I made 
none of these things.’ 

“So they journeyed to Inglezistan—that is, Eng- 
land—and there were mighty ships in the harbors, 
and huge mills which make all sorts of things, and 
food in plenty. And again Allah said, ‘ Alas, no! 
this is not the world which I made.’ And everywhere 
they travelled in the cloud Allah looked upon the 
land, and said, ‘ No, this is not it.’ 

“ At last, in despair, the Angel led the way to Per- 
and Allah sat Himself down upon a very high 
and looking far on every side, He saw 
neither railroads, nor tramways, nor theatres, nor 
picture - galleries, nor ships, nor mills, nor school- 
houses, nor plenty to eat. 

“And Allah said: ‘ Yes, at last. This is the world 
which I made. Not a thing is changed. The people 
whom I put here have done nothing.’ ” 

“Why didn’t He come to America?” I asked. 

“Sir,” answered the Armenian, “in Persia they had 
not even heard of America.” 





sia, 
mountain, 


The story of the Persia of to-day is pretty well h 


revealed in this simple allegory; whatever else is 
written is by way of proof, illustration, or expansion. 

But in another quarter of a century, if political 
events take their course, Allah will not be able to 
recognize even Iran as the raw article which was 
whirled away from the creative hand. The Russian 
with his railways, his schools, and his swarming ar- 
mies will sit master where he now goes slowly. The 
Persia of the Kajar Shahs, and likewise of the 
Thousand and One Nights, will be as a tale that is 
told. 

It is in the nature of a slow chemical change. In 
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fact, so far as the Persia of the Thousand and One 
Nights is concerned, it is hard to imagine that it ever 
existed. 

There are a few old embroideries, fine with a magic 
fineness—in private hands; there are some vagrant 
pieces of old carved silver; there are crumbling 
mosques, stately once, and still partly covered with 
marvellous colored tiling, in superb design; there 
are a few old fragments of carpet. That is all. The 
rest is tawdry, and from day to day what is new 
becomes more and more European. 

As for the people, and their customs, and their 
doings, the whole affair, if it were not always so sad 
a thing to see genuine greatness in genuine decay, 
would make opera - bouffe of the first quality. Going 
into Persia by the north, the utter impossibility of 
any such fabric enduring for long is impressed upon 
you from the moment you leave “the Aras, which is 
Persia’s boundary, and journeying only forces the idea 
home. 

Private poverty, public bankruptcy, universal . dirt, 
plenteous vermin; a feeble army, unequipped, unpaid ; 
lack of sanitation, famine widespread; the people in- 
telligent, industrious, but slaves to custom, deceitful, 
venal, spiritless, save where they are lawless; fanati- 
eal, and naturally ignorant —it is a fine series of 
memoranda to make upon a land. Add to all this 
that there is wealth, unestimated and practically un- 
touched, lying there for the taking—and the making 
—and say how likely it is that such a country can last. 

Politics, however, is not the theme here. I aim 
only to tell of some things seen in Persia, which are 
not to be seen in America. 

First, when you cross the Aras to the land of the 
Lion and the Sun, the immediate change in condition 
sets you thinking. Disillusionment begins. A swarm 
of brown-skinned, tattered, and bug-beset rogues waits, 
clamorous, to drag you and your dunnage from the 
boat before she grates against the bank. It is a case 
of repelling boarders. They heed no orders to keep 
hands off. The only discourager is a stiff Anglo- 
Saxon clout, the which when it is handed to the most 
contumacious, the whole motley company stops like 
one body. Having secured this happy freedom to hire 
whom we pleased, we picked out two of the least evil, 
and one of us stood guard while the other accompanied 
the pack-train over “the stretch of bottom-land lying 
between the river-bank and the custom-house. Shades 
of Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, Pompey, Cesar, and all 
the rest! To be defending a mafrash and a gunny- 
sack against a parcel of the barefooted on the shores 
of Aras! 

Once leave the custom-house and its two or three at- 
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tendant buildings behind and you are in the true 
Persia—the country of golden dreams—and of night- 
mares. 

A pretentious wagon had been sent all the way from 
Tabriz for us. Its horses would scarcely have passed 
an inspector for the S. P. C. A., and yet they carried 
a load which, over Persian roads, should be memorable, 
even to them. 

It was hours before we came to the first house to 
be stopped at, and then it was a low hovel of mud, 
windowless—half farm-house, half road-house. There 
was nothing to be had there but tea and bread, yet 
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the place was full and surrounded by native tran- 
sients—dirty, shabby, but bound somewhere and upon 
some errand. The bread is one of the most pitiful 
things in Persia. It is about the thickness of heavy 
brown wrapping-paper, and in sheets of about the same 
size. Enforced subsistence on it for a while led me 
to believe that the nourishment involved is about the 
samme in amount. And yet millions of Persians are 
alive, and upon nothing else in the way of food. 
Many even have I seen eating hungrily, after the 
fashion of old Nebuchadnezzar, the simple herbage of 
the field. Sometimes, the keeper of the place said, 
they had a few eggs to sell, but had not the Shah 
and his retinue gone by? And dare anybody eat? 

The world about seemed bare and hopeless. This 
kennel of baked mud, with its one room, was baking 
harder and harder in the sun. There was no place 
where could have been hushed the sound of a woman’s 
tongue; and yet from somewhere (theeground, maybe) 
sprang half a dozen small half-naked and half-famish- 
ed youngsters, all begging for shahis—a kind of money 
fit only to be given away. We unpacked a_ basket 
and had a bit of luncheon, and they all stood around 
in a circle, meditating foray. Departing, we dropped 
some black coins among them. There was a rush as 
of hungry chickens for the first kernel of corn, and a 
great snarling and screaming. Looking back, we 
could see them tearing each other’s faces with all the 
vigor which hunger gives. 

No memory system need ever be called in to quicken 
a white man’s recollection of the first night he passed 
in a Persian caravanserai. It had come on to rain 
as the dull day closed. Night came quickly, and thick- . 
ly, and the road-which-was-no-road had become a mere 
mess of batter, through which the worn horses floun- 
dered and the wagon lumbered miserably. To all ap- 
peals to go on for another farsahk the driver opposed 
stories of roads that were dangerous—impassable—in 
the dark, and of a sudden he turned in at a gloomy 
gateway in a mud wall. We came to a halt on the 
far side of a barn-yard, which will never awaken 
pleasanter memories because the Persian name for it 
is hasar. The driver, beginning to take his fagged 
horses out, pointed to a light glowing from the 
windows of the caravanserai; it was bleary in the 
rain, but suggested something hot. Dark as Erebus, 
and raining dismally. We made our way to the light 
through a very bog of mud and manure, and came to 
the open door of a strange place—a room, nearly 
square, with two dilapidated lattice windows, which 
boasted oiled paper instead of glass; a mud _ floor, 
and a smell like that of an Essex Street tenement. 
A flat bunk, reared just at the left of the door, and 
on it a bundle of blankets, groaning piteously. Be- 
yond that, in a corner to the left, was a samovar, 
steaming away with a note cheerful and memorable 
as that of Mrs. Peerybingle’s kettle. On the right, and 
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on the side opposite the entrance, a high, broad plat- 
form running all the way round, and covered with 
gay Oriental carpets. It was like seeing a free dis- 
play of greenhouse roses in“a little Washington Street 


grocery. I didn’t know then the secret of those car- 
pets. 


There was a deep stillness and a solemn air about 
the place. Two ancient chromos, old - fashioned Per- 
sians, wearing the long robes instead of the great 
skirt-coats now in vogue, sat in places of honor, cross- 
legged, on the carpet, their yellow faces looking out, 
owl-like, between tall black lamb’s-wool caps and the 
most lurid of red-dyed whiskers. It was like facing 
a pair of idols. They were as motionless, as ugly, 
and about as old. 

It was very depressing, and they probably meant, 
it should be. There was no sound but the thumping 
of the riotous rain on the mud roof and the groaning 
of the bundle of blankets. It—the bundle—was ery- 
ing, * Allah! Allah!” like a soul in torment, and when 
the two images had stared at us long enough they also 
zroaned in hollow voices, ‘ Allah!. Allah!” casting 
up deprecatory looks at the mud roof, as to say, “ For- 
give us, Lord, for being in the same tea-house with 
tiese unclean ones.” But we marched in. Then went 
up two more painful moans of “ Allah! Allah!” Our 
coming in was evidently the limit. But there was no 
use in being sensitive. We sat on the flight of wooden 
- steps which led up to the platform, and began pulling 
off our mud-laden boots. The images watched us 
meanwhile with eyes like fishes and faces that were 
anathema. They sighed audibly as we went up the 
steps and onto the carpet. Then there was no more 
noise—always excepting the rain and the blankets. 

A young fellow, who was bound to look just like 
the old ones some day, was tending the samovar in the 
corner. He took tea in small bell-shaped glasses over 
to the images, and some scraps of bect-root sugar, 
which it cost him a deal of pounding and chopping 
to break off. The images had never moved a muscle, 
so far as I could see, except to pivot their fishy eyes 
and flaming whiskers around toward us, like accusing 
consciences. Kach one had his small box of tobacco 


~on the carpet beside him, with papers, and when they 


had swallowed the first glasses of tea, blistering hot, 
they rolled cigarettes and fell to smoking. It was the 
most deliberate work I have ever seen done on tobacco. 
A contemplative Chinaman would have seemed like 
a victim of St. Vitus’s danee compared with those two 
old vellum Persians in red binding. - 

Their example began to win upon us, however, and 
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-we called “ Tehai!” which one who crosses the Aras 


knows stands for tea. It was heady tea. How it was 
made so hot and staid so hot is hard to understand, 
but it is characteristic of tea made on the samovar, and 
through all the after-time I spent in Persia I don’t 
think I. ever saw a native wait for tea to cool. 
Their internals must be tanned as thoroughly as their 
externals. 

But it went to the spot. 1 carried no cigarettes, 
but lighted a brier pipe, which had been stoked, dur- 
ing most of its lifetime, with Mexican picaduras. It 
had cleared many a room in its day, and it finished 
the stay of the images in that hotel. If one of them 
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In a little while the companion-piece began, and 
went through the same ceremonies. .Then both slowly 
robed themselves for the road, stepped into their 
sandals, which waited on the steps, paid the trifling 
charge for their entertainment into a miserly hooked 
hand which was thrust out from the bundle of blank- 
ets, and went out into the storm. A minute later we 
heard their well-laden trains splashing away into the 
dark, and the crying of harsh voices to the burdened 
animals, through the rain. 

There were no more guests besides ourselves. A 
heavy miasmatic odor came through the single window. 
The heap of blankets still groaned. The servant 
at last rearranged them, made fast the doors, then 
mounted to the platform, spread his blankets, partly 
undressed, said his prayers before the niche in the 
wall, and put out the light. 

Then began the night-long battle between two white 
men and all the heterogeneous company which has 
permanent lodgings in a Persian caravanserai. 

That first experience was instructive and valuable 
as a basis for further observation. It involved 
initiation to the Persian modes of life and travel and 
dress,..and_ to the tea. habit, which:,within the. last 
century, has/ fastened itself firmly upon the country, 
and has its effect upon the people; likewise, in a minor 
and inferential way, to the insect pest, agamst which 
the writings .of ,all Oriental travellers furnish a fore- 
warning. 

But-in chief it. was a revelation of the utter en- 
wrapment of ..the Mussulman'in his faith, of his in- 
cessant glory in it, of the dominant part it plays in 


the life-of the Orient, individual and national, of the—ard the north. 


extreme unlikelihood of any, American missionary ever 
effecting conversions among the Mohammedan Persians 
or Turks, and, perhaps, of the unamenability of these 
peoples, as a whole, to any European. absorption. 
Another night passed in the caravanserai at the 
“huddle ” called Cherchir emphasized these and other 
lessons. All caravanserais do not look alike to me. 
At Cherchir I was to learn. that this first resting-place 
was a little Waldorf in its way. Cherchir, too, re- 
ceived us on a rainy night. Directly before the door 
was a filthy mire, and a swollen stream was brawling 
away somewhere near, in. the darkness. You -leave 
nothing out - of - doors, day or night, in the dominion 
of Muzaffer-ed-Din that is not riveted down. So 
through the mud we carried into the road-house all 
our belongings. Entering, and looking over the place, 
I thought I should as soon have trusted them. out-of- 
doors. There was a long room—its flcors, for some rea- 
son, about three feet lower than the wallow outside 
the door. On either side ran a wide raised step or 


was older, and redder, and fishier, and more funerealplatform of dried mud (a sort of cement) on which 


than the other, he it was, I remember, who first 
got to his knees and began to say his prayers. He 
prayed as he smoked, as if he was doing it on time 
charge, raising his shrunken hands, with their ten 
henna - stained finger - nails, to the level of his ears, 
and then weaving forward with them as they descend- 
ed. About the sincerity of this prayer—the devotion 
of it—I shall never have any doubt. When these 
prostrations — five of them, I think — were finished, 
he ‘Tose laboriously and turned to a niché in the 
whitewashed wall, which I had not noticed before. 
It was merely an arched depression about three inch- 
es deep. ‘There were no figures of saints there, but 
it was mihrab to him, and he prayed to it as soul- 
fully as blind Bartimeus cou!d have cried to Christ 
in the flesh. The look in his eyes told that in that lit- 
tle two-by-three-foot dent in’ the mud wall he could 
see far-off Mecca, and the spirit of the Prophet hover- 
ing above the Kaaba. 

You can’t help making comparisons. The man was 
a travelling merchant, [ found afterwards. It was 
impossible not to wonder how many Broadway princes 
who are deacons av? elders and trustees in Fifth 
Avenue churches wg '! ive performed their devotions 
so unconcernedly wl hour came if they happened 
to be, for example ‘e New York Central and 
Hudson River waiti at Albany. 


a score or more of persons, just from the road—mule- 
teers, caravan-drivers, a shabby soldier or two, all 
the ragtag and bobtail that one meets on a Persian 
highway—lay stretched out, head to heel. Some’ were 
taking tea. The air was fetid with the odor of wet, 
foul clothing and a thousand other things. In the 
middle of the higher floor at the head of the gang- 
way a-hole had. been cut for use as a tandur, or 
warming-oven, in winter, when a fire is built under- 
neath, with charcoal and dung cakes, and the favored 
ones lie with their feet over it, and a blanket—or per- 
haps-a blanket-covered box. or table, called the. kuri- 
see—over them to keep the heat from escaping. In- 
vestigation revealed a small private room at the 
rear of the omnibus quarter. Thither we carried our 
traps, and the menials swept up—not out—what seem- 
ed to be the dirt of all the ages. The floor was mo- 
ther earth. There were no windows, but in one 
side wall was a small, ‘choky-looking fireplace. and in 
the roof an aperture perhaps six inches wide. The 
man got us a special samovar, and to drive out fever 
germs and dampness we had brushwood brought in 
and built a fire in the fireplace. Oh and alas for the 
folly of it! When the smoke had partly filtered out 


—it never did wholly so—and the warmth had got 
into the walls and the roof, there woke into action 
bugs unnumbered, and, in any Occidental language, 


probably unnamed. We should have done better to 
go cold and damp. 

The roof of this dungeon—the customary roof in 
cheap: houses in Persia——was made by running smali 
timbers or saplings across from wall to wail, and 
covering them over with brush, above which was placed 
the outward layer of mud cement. During the years 
—perhaps hundreds of them—that this particular 
brush had lain above these particular rafters. 
myriads of insects had multiplied and replenished the 
tenantry there, until it seemed, under .the warming 
influence of the fire, fairly to rain bugs. They may 
not have‘had a military intelligence in the pursuit of 
prey, but they gave every sign of it, moving out in 
considerable numbers to a point just over the victim’s 
head, then releasing their hold of the brush and 
launching themselves on the object of their mancuvre, 
by force of gravity. Spiders descended after the man 


ner of their kind, and tarantulas gave their lives 
there to the cause. 
All through the night I listened to the camels’ 


bells, which told of passing caravans, the night being 
their time for travel. When four o'clock came, and 
the light through the little hole in the reof told that 
day was near, I picked my way out among the two 
dozen of buggy snorers in the outer room, and by the 
light of a smoking lamp at the front of the place drew 
a vast and primitive bolt, which was braced by a heavy 
stick reaching between the rafters and the door, swung 
back the rickety barrier, and burst out into the 
morning air. It was like a draught of ice-water. 
The last of a long camel-train was just loping by tow- 
While I stood there one of the soldiers 
came out, rubbing sleepy eyes. He took off his jacket 
and began picking the bugs from it, intently. I had 
a good chance to study the Versian soldier then, bet- 
ter than later, when | saw him on dress parade. The 
fellow was unshaven, but not bearded. He had a car- 
tridge-belt which didn’t. go all the way around, by 
a good deal, and the hiatus was supplied with stout 
seizings of string. The cartridges were a melancholy 
collection, of all shapes and sizes, the ball, in many 
of them, being held:in place with a plug of paper. 
He was a sorry affair, but there are many as bad as 
he—though there are many far better. But the 
Persian soldiery—-the power with which the Shah is 
safeguarded against the enemies of his realm—is an- 
other story. 
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RANCE has faced another crisis and es- 

caped. The passage of the amnesty bill not 

oniy closes the record of the Dreyfus affair 

—until perhaps a death-bed confession shall 

lay bare the details of a plot more involved 

even than the Story of the Diamond Neck- 
lace, which sent a vain woman and a weak man to the 
guilloti.e—buc sor the time at least it has given the 
Nationalists their quietus, and France may look for- 
ward to enjoying a brief ‘period of rest. Had the 
amnesty bill been defeated in all probability the jcab- 
inet would have felt constrained to resign. That 
would have been the opportunity seized by the \Na- 
tionalists for which they. have been’ so long waiting. 
If the party of which General Mercier is such a shin- 
ing example should gain power the world will soon 
know the value of the Franco-Russian alliance—that 
is, its value to France. 


Signor Crispi, Italy’s former Premier, explains 

how the Triple Alliance came into being, which, in 
a measure, forced the Dual Alliance. As a result of the 
Russo-Turkish war and the Treaty of Berlin, Italy 
found herself politically isolated. Germany and Aus- 
tria were on friendly terms, and Germany—that is, 
Bismarck—suggested to Italy a formal alliance of the 
three powers, Italy being only too glad to accept the 
invitation. The motives were apparent. The new 
conjunction of the powers was a threat to both Rus- 
sia and France, and made it impossible for either 
country to wage successful war against the allies with- 
out the co-operation of the other. 

Safety demanded an alliance between Russia and 
France, for which France would have paid almost any 
price, as she regarded it as her political rehabilita- 
tion. How binding this alliance is no one knows, as 
the terms of the compact have been kept secret, but 
that they are not binding on Russia unless she chooses 
to so consider them events have proved. The basic 
purpose of the Dreibund was to hold Russia and 
France in check; the motive of the Dual Alliance was 
to menace the triple partnership. But to buttress 
their positions and insure their safety, Germany and 
Russia, ignoring their allies, entered into a_ secret 
pact. Hence the curious spectacle is presented of 
Germany checkmating France by having entered into 
partnership with her partner Russia, and Russia de- 
stroying the force of the Triple Alliance by an alliance 
with its most important factor, Germany. Out of all 
this treachery and devious diplomacy some good has 
come. It has preserved the peace of Europe, and that 
peace is as nicely and delicately balanced as the move- 
ment of a chronometer. So long as wheel works into 
wheel it does its work perfectly, but the breaking of 
a single cog or the displacement of a minute. pinion 
may cause a sudden stop. France alone of the powers 
objects to the arrangement. She realizes the insin- 
cerity of an “alliance” which means nothing—she 
tested it during the Fashoda excitement and discov- 
ered what a sham it was—and a Nationalist cabinet 
would ask from Russia something more substantial 
than empty phrases or a decoration for the President, 
which up to date is all that France can show as her 
profits of the : 


I the Italian magazine, the Nuova Antologia, 


‘ alliance.” 
Qa. 


the indifference of the public to its Parliament- 

ary leaders by the apathy which marked the re- 
assembling of Parliament. In the old days there was 
always a crowd in St. Stephen’s Yard, who either 
cheered or hooted Mr. Gladstone, but now no one 
seems to think it worth while to applaud a friend or 
deride a foe. At the present time there are few mag- 
netic figures in Parliament, and those few are on the 
Unionist side. The Liberals are even worse off than 
their opponents. They are in the position of a party 
without a leader, and the, only man who could lead 
them out of the slough of despond is too brilliant and 
too indifferent to care. 

Unquestionably Lord Rosebery is the one man who 
can restore the Liberal party to power, and the party 
is still too much divided by the policy. which Mr. 
Gladstone forced upon it to submit to his leadership. 
No general can successfully command a mutinous 
army, Which is the enticing prospect confronting the 
man nominally invested with authority. Lord Rose- 
bery, to quote the words of Mr. Stead some years ago, 
“is a phenomenon almost unique, and as valuable as 
he is rare.” He is a man of the most brilliant intel- 
lectual attainments, almost too brilliant at times, and 
the British public is rather inclined to be suspicious 
of its governors when they betray a resemblance to 
a heaven-born genius; he can write as well as he talks, 
and those people who have read his latest book, Napo- 
leon: the Last Phase, need not be told how perfect is 
his style and how illuming his words. He is an Im- 
perialist, which is one reason why the Litt!e-England- 
ers of his party oppose him, and he has little sym- 
pathy with some of the extreme measures which so 
delighted Mr. Gladstone, which is reason enough why 
the Irish malcontents are not anxious to yield obedi- 
ence to him. It is because of these schisms that Lord 
Salisbury has found no opposition worthy of the name 
and has been confronted by a nerveless minority al- 
ways on the verge of revolt. The new leader must 
pursue a policy of “animated moderation,” and Lord 
Rosebery is the only Liberal who possesses the re- 
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quisite grasp and firmness if he is disposed to exert 
himself. 
SA. 


HE entire civilized world at the present time, 

[ with the single exception of the United States, 

presents the curious spectacle of being hard up 
and living up to the limit of its income, in some cases 
exceeding it. It is not a cause for alarm; in one re- 
spect it is reassuring and the strongest guarantee of 
peace. England is feeling the pinch less than the 
other nations, but even England has had to increase 
taxes to-carry on a war which has already cost over 
£100.000,000,. and is still costing more than £1,000,000 
a week. Russia is such a chronic borrower and has 
such a small margin for contingencies that the cost of 
its Chinese expedition was a severe drain on its ex- 
chequer: and Germany has expanded so fast during 
the last two, decades that more than one national 
crisis has been narrowly averted. A few weeks’ ago 
it was officially stated that the expenses of Germany's 
Chinese campaign were 400,000,000 marks, and they 
have not diminished since then.” This $100,060,000 
must be provided for by increased taxation. Even 
more surprising is the position of France as revealed 
by M. Guillain of the Budget Committee in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The revenue for the fiscal year as 
estimated last May was $711,000,000 and the expendi- 
tures $710,950,000, leaving the narrow surplus of 
$50,000. 

Much that was unforeseen has happened to disturb 
the fine calculations of the minister of finance. There 
was a trifling military expedition to the desert of 
Sahara; there was a campaign in China; there were 
naval and military preparations, and all these things 
cost money. M. Guillain did not hold out much en- 
couragement to the country. The expenditures increase 
every year, and taxes produce less revenue. If in- 
creased taxes do not produce a corresponding increase 
of revenue it indicates that the limit of taxation has 
been reached, beyond which is the danger-iine. In 
England the war taxes have realized the expectations 
of the government and have not been appreciably felt. 

However, the picture has a bright side. Modern 
warfare is the most costly thing the world knows, and 
when nations are taxed to the limit they are not going 
to lightly think of war, as even the most ignorant now 
know’ the cost of war. Also to a certain extent the 
situation so far as France is concerned, and in scarcely 
less remote degree in other countries, may serve to 
check socialism and class agitation. M. Guillain told 
the Nationalist Deputies that if they would build up 
enterprises at home and in the colonies, which would 
tend to accumulate capital and lower the rates of in- 
terest, they must avoid frightening capital and driv- 
ing it out of the country by vexatious fiscal measures, 
exorbitant taxes, constant strikes, and class hatreds. 
No less significant was his admonition that France 
ought to keep its money at home rather than invest 
it in Russian securities; or, as he expressed it, “ It was 
inexpedient for Frenchmen to feed with their capital 
the economic equipment of foreign states.” Pleasant 
reading this for M. de Witte, the Russian finance min- 
ister, who always has his eye on France when he is 
hard up—and he is always hard up. 





HETHER the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony after the last vestige of open hostili- 
ties is crushed out will becor« a second Ire- 

land or another Canada will depend on che wisdom of 
the administrators during the next few years. Great 
Britain would like to give the colonies their autonomy 
so soon as they show themselves fit for self-govern- 
ment, but before that time arrives there must be an 
intermediate period when the country will be governed 
from London and practically martial law will prevail. 
What England has to fear more than anything else 
is racial antagonism. The Boer who does not speak 
English will look upon the Englishman as a tyrant. 
He will hate him with all the passionate vehemence 
which ignorant, narrow-minded, fanatical men are 
capable of feeling; and the fewer emotions a man has 
the more extreme he becomes. The justice which 
England metes out will mean nothing to him, but the 
English flag will perpetually remind him of his wrongs. 

Men who have the best interests of the empire at 
heart hope the government will not make the mistake 
it made in Canada and give official recognition to the 
Dutch language. In Lower Canada the French have 
only a very faint sentimental regard for France, and 
are loyal to the British crown—there is no stronger 
loyalist than the present Premier, a Frenchman by 
birth and education and a Catholic in religion—but 
the mistaken policy of the British government in hav- 
ing permitted French to have equal standing with 
English has kept the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Quebee alien in thought as 
well as in language. That province is less progressive 
than any other part of the Dominion. The quickest, 
and perhaps the surest, way to race assimilation is a 
common language. The United States has practically 
demonstrated that. 

If England now gives official recognition to Dutch 
—if the proceedings in court and the Assembly are 
carried on in both English and Dutch—the process of 
assimilation will be a tedious one. Boer children will 
be taught out of Dutch books; they will think in 
Dutch, and the language in which a person thinks is 


what forms his character. Worse than all, Dutch and 
English will remain apart, divided by that  insifr- 


mountable barrier of language. The ri:‘ng Boer gen- 
eration will understand neither motive nor policy of 
their new governors; they will be unable to enter into 
the spirit of English civilization. To place Dutch 
under the ban will arouse a tremendous chorus of op- 
position; the enemies of England will point to it as 
another evidence of her heartless cruelty and remorse- 
less tyranny, and yet it will be statesmanship of the 
highest order, and in ghe end no one will be more 
grateful than the Boers. 


QA. 
POLITICIAN who is forced to exptain and 
bungles the explanation generally pre ~nces 
his own conviction. Mr. Chamberla.. . ex- 


plained, and his enemies, who while detesting .im 
were forced to admire his audacity and fertility of 
resource, are amazed at the pitiful spectacle he has 
made of himself. Last August in the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Chamberlain made this sweeping declara- 
tion: “I have no interest, direct or indirect, in 
Kynoch’s or any other firm manufacturing war ma- 
terials.” Of course it was accepted as literally and 
exactly true, because English cabinet ministers are 
not in the habit of uttering deliberate falsehoods in 
the House of Commons, and only a very foolish man 
would do so, as it is so easy to convict him of dis- 
honesty. An examination made of the share registers 
of Kynoch’s and other corporations manufacturing 
war materials showed that Mr. Chamberlain in his 
own name and in the names of his wife, sons, daugh- 
ters, brothers, sisters, nieces, brothers-in-law, and 
cousins owned shares valued at nearly $2,000,000 
When these disclosures were made and Mr. Cha- 

lain was convinced of having, to put it mildly, m 

represented the facts, there was great indignation ex- 
pressed; and the indecency of the Chamberlain family 
connection with certain of the companies was made 
more evident when the public learned that some of 
these companies had large contracts with the Ad- 
miralty, of which Mr. Chamberlain’s son at that time 
was one of the civil Lords. It was a scandal which 
in more than one country has driven a man in disgrace 
from public life. 

After months of silence Mr. Chamberlain has been 
forced to make an explanation, which accentuates 
rather than condones his original offence. In_ brief 
his defence is that he did not know that the com- 
panies in which he was interested were contractors to 
the government. It is an explanation which no one 
accepts. 

Qa. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S great ambition is to be 
M Prime Minister of England, an ambition which 

he will not be likely to realize since those 
company scandals have come to light. ‘ The man in 
the street”? may be carried away by Chamberlain’s 
audacity and push, but “ the man in the club,” an even 
more potent factor in English politics, although not 
so frequently on the lips of politicians, shrinks with 
horror at the mere thought of Chamberlain as Premier. 
Chamberlain is still too new, genealogically speaking, 
and has still too much of the grime of Birmingham 
about him, to be acceptable to the governing class; and 
curiously enough the governed even more so than the 
governors cannot dissociate leadership from hereditary 
rank or family. ‘ Chamberlain,” says the man in the 
club, “* Chamberlain,” with a rising inflection of dis- 
gust when his name is mentioned as a coming Premier; 
““excuse me, but the Prime Minister of England must 
be at least a gentleman, no matter what else he may 
not be.” Lord Salisbury dislikes Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose presence in the cabinet is a thorn in his side. 
Chamberlain is too powerful not to be a member of 
a Unionist cabinet, and perforce Lord Salisbury must 
keep him in the Colonial Office, but he can block his 
way to the Premiership, and this he has done, in a 
measure, by making Lord Lansdowne Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and recognizing him as his 
political heir. 

SA. 


ent time with complications in South Africa and 

China,’ Persia might occupy a.larger share of at- 
tention, and the opposition press would doubtless im- 
press upon ‘the Foreign Office that British interests 
were being sacrificed. More than a year ago Lord 
Salisbury, in one of those amazing bursts of frankness 
for which he is so celebrated, told his countrymen that 
their geographical knowledge of the Persian Gulf was 
likely to be enlarged in the near future. It was a 
plain intimation that things might happen in that 
quarter. Probably the report set afloat in Berlin that 
a corps of Russian engineers has arrived at Shiraz 
to survey a railway line from Tabriz to Bushire or 
Bandar Abbas is incorrect or only premature, but it 
so clearly voices Russian ambition that it has more 
significance than a mere newspaper canard. Russia 
since the time of the Great Peter has desired an out- 
let for her trade on the Persian Gulf. Southern Per- 
sia is supposed to be England’s peculiar sphere of in- 
fluence, and it is inconceivable to think that England 
would allow Russia a free hand unless compelled to, 
or that she would tamely submit to the building of 
Russian railroads without at least endeavoring to 
secure compensation elsewhere. 


[' England did not have her hands full at the pres- 
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HEN you have been shipwrecked, and, 

sole survivor of the crew, have tramped 

through the African jungle seven days 

on the food you can pick from the 

bushes; when your clothing is in rags 

and ribbons, your feet blistered and 
bleeding, and your stomach in a state of unstable 
equilibrium—you are likely, on touching the coast 
again, to welcome the sight of a brig at anchor in the 
bay, and to more than welcome the offer of a berth 
from a man who sculls ashore at your hail, especially 
so when he imparts the information that the nearest 
settlement is still two hundred miles farther on. That 
is why I shipped with Captain Bruggles. 

He was the largest man I had ever seen—over seven 
feet tall. But, unlike most tall men, his development 
was perfect. There was nearly a thirty-inch stretch 
across his back from shoulder to shoulder; his arm 
was as large as an ordinary leg; his leg could not have 
been gartered by an average woman’s belt; and his 
clinched fist would hardly have gone into my hat, had 
I possessed one. Over this massive frame-work of 
bone and muscle towered a leonine head with an uncut 
shock of coarse brown hair. His face was not dis- 
pleasing, but in repose it took on the grim dignity 
of a lion’s; and this, with his great size, gave him a 
personality rather oppressive, especially when his 
steady gray eyes were fixed upon you. He wore no 
hat, and was clothed merely in sockless shoes, extreme- 
ly dirty trousers, and flannel shirt—the latter unbut- 
toned, exposing a forest of hair on his chest. Down 
deep in this chest he seemed to keep his voice, and it 
came forth in rumbling intonations. But his words 
were well chosen—those of an educated man. 

“T’ll give you a passage,” he said, when I had told 
him my trouble; “ but you might as well ship with me; 
you sail first mate, you say. I want a mate who can 
cook for the crew, or a cook who can navigate and keep 
the crew in shape. I don’t care which.” 

“ Of course I’ll try it, Captain,” I answered, eagerly; 
“but isn’t it difficult for a mate to boss sailors and 
cook for them too?” 

“Not aboard my vessel. Galley’s forward, but the 
bill of fare is simple. Come aboard.” 

As I was too exhausted to be of use at an oar, he 
sculled the boat out to the brig, while I sat upon a 
bow thwart, and blessed my good luck, and studied the 
craft I had shipped in. She was about four hundred 
tons register, and, judging by her sheer, the tautness 
of her standing rigging, and a general smoothness, was 
not very old; but braces and halyards hung in bights, 
and there was a week’s work for a full crew, scraping 
and painting. Truly, she needed a mate, and I was 
about to say as much when a hoarse, roaring growl 
sounded from the brig, and echoed back from the 
forest on the beach. 

“ What is it?” I asked in astonishment. 

“One of my crew,” answered the Captain. 
hungry.” 

I said no more. He sculled rapidly up to the side- 
ladder, told me to toss up the painter, and sang out: 
“ Hillee-ho, boy, on deck! Pull rope, pull rope, pull 
rope.” 

I threw the coiled painter over the rail, and a huge, 
hairy face with red eyes, wide, grinning mouth, and 
fanglike teeth looked down on me. Then a hairy paw 
as large as Captain Bruggles’s hand caught the rope 
and pulled it taut. 

“Up you go,” said he. 

“Not. much,” I exclaimed, reaching for an oar. 
“That’s an orang-outang, isn’t it? And he’s loose.” 

“ They’re all young and tame. Follow me up. Leave 
the oar alone. There’s no danger, and you mustn’t hit 
one unless he deserves it. That only spoils ’em.” 

He climbed up and stepped inboard. I cautiously 
followed, but remained on the side steps while I in- 
spected the deck. The big brute who had taken the 
painter had belayed it, and was slouching forward, 
looking back at Captain Bruggles, who had seated him- 
self on the mizzen-hatch. Squatted on deck forward 
and crouching over the windlass were four others of the 
ungainly beasts, and in a strong iron cage amidships 
was a sixth, undoubtedly the hungry one, for he shook 
his bars and bellowed at us. 

“Climb in,” said the Captain. “You're all right. 
Come in, and I’ll explain this. No doubt it looks queer 
to you.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Captain,’ I answered, a little 
huskily, “I'll stay here a few minutes, until I’m more 
accustomed to it. I can hear you. Is this your crew 
—that I’m to oversee and cook for?” : 

“This is my crew. I’ve trained ’em from babies. 
They’re not able seamen yet—that is, they can’t paint 
and scrape and splice like a man; but they can do 
twenty men’s work shortening sail, and cost me no- 
thing in wages, and very little in grub. But, I admit, 
I can’t keep a mate; and there’s no good reason for it, 
either. All it needs is a little nerve, and common- 
sense, and firmness, and a mate ’I] have no trouble with 
’em. I think you’re the man for me. You’ll only have 
to cook their mush for ’em once a day, and give ’em 
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orders same as I do. My daughter cooks for the cabin. 
Got a galley down aft.” 

“Your daughter!” I exclaimed, in astonishment. “ A 
woman aboard with these brutes?” 

“Yes,” he drawled. “ She’s not used to ’em yet, and 
stays below.” He nodded toward the cabin. “ By-the- 
way, you must be hungry. Come down below, and fill 
up. Then we can talk things over better.” 

He arose and approached the companionway, and, 
with my heart beating painfully, I stepped to the deck 
and followed. A growl of protest arose from the com- 
bined throats of the six, and the prisoner rattled his 
bars furiously. I hastened my steps, looking back, 
ready to spring overboard if need be, but Captain Brug- 
gles quelled the uproar by halting, lifting his hand, 
and uttering the one word, “ Hush!” 

He called through the closed door, and bolts slid 
back on the inner side. When it opened we descended, 
and I saw a slim girl in the half-light of the passage. 

“ Father,” she sobbed, “oh, father, don’t leave me 
again. I’ll die if you leave me alone again. They 
were crawling around looking down the skylight.” 

“Were they?” he answered, sternly. “ And I told 
them not to. All right. I'll ’tend to ’em. This is a 
new man, going mate with us, Jessie. Let’s see—your 
name’s Fleming, isn’t it? Mr. Fleming, Jessie; this is 
my daughter, Mr.—” 

“Rob, Rob! Oh, Rob!” she screamed, and in a 
second I had my arms around her, while she kissed 


me as I never was kissed before, and most certainly 


never expected to be kissed by her; for she was the 
girl that every man knows—the girl who said “no”; 
and we had parted under the moonlight three years be- 
fore, at a certain swinging gate near the end of a lane 
four thousand miles from that brig and its horrible 
crew—I to go back to the sea and forget, if I could, 
she to continue her even life and—so it seemed now— 
to remember. 

“ What’s all this?” asked her father, sternly, and I 
released her. 

“Why, it’s—it’s Robert Fleming,” she answered, in 
some confusion; “I told you about him, didn’t I, fa- 
ther? We’re old friends.” 

“Lovers, I should say, if ’m a judge. Well, no 
more o’ this. Young man, you want a berth, I want a 
mate: but I want no son-in-law, and I do want my 
girl for a while. Understand this, at once.” 

“Very well, sir. I understand,” I said, while Jessie 
drew away from me; ' 
“and whatever scruples 
I had about taking this 
berth have disappeared. 
I'll ship at going wages.” 

“All right. We go 
down to Frenchtown, on 
the Pango River, for a 
cargo of animals, snakes, 
and birds—whatever my 
agents have _ collected. 
That’s my trade—pro- 
curing wild creatures to 
supply the menageries. 
And as I’d been to sea 
before I learned it, I 
combine both ends. Your 
work, of course, is to 
stand watch like any 
mate, rig tackle for car- 
go-work, and, in short, 
do everything that my 
boys forrard can’t do. 
You won’t have to cook 
for ’em long, because I’m 
training the oldest and 
most intelligent to light 
a fire forrard, and he can 
soon cook the mush. The 
rest of their grub is 
fruit, yams, and _ such, 
which they help them- 
selves to. Here, I forgot. 
Jessie, get something for 
Mr. Fleming to eat.” 

Jessie had listened 
with a strained look of 
terror in her face while 
her father talked, and I 
noticed how her pretty 
features had changed 
from what they were 
when I knew her at 
home; she had aged ten 
years. And I did not 
doubt that the aging pro- 
cess had begun when she 
joined her father. 

She immediately began 
setting the table, and 
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will. Meanwhile an uproar on deck had called the 
Captain away from us, and when I had eaten enough 
to be able to speak between mouthfuls, she said: 

“You must not go in this vessel as mate. Insist 
upon it. The last mate was killed, and, I believe. the 
one before the last. Father is the only man in the 
world who can control them. They will kill you, too— 
they-will kill you, Rob. And then—what will I do?” 

“T agreed to, Jessie. I can’t go back on it.” 

“Run away to-night. Take the boat, and take me 
with you. I am dying of terror. I cannot bear. it. 
Oh, Rob, take me away from this vessel!” 

She buried her face in her arms and sobbed like a 
child. 

“There are wild beasts ashore, Jessie,” I said, gen- 
tly; “and we would have to tramp two hundred miles. 
You cannot do it. I only shipped to be with you. 
Wait until we make a port. What manner of man is 
this father of yours, anyway, to condemn a girl like 
you to this?” 

“He is a man without human sympathy,” she said, 
lifting her tear-stained face. “He left me at home 
when I was little, but paid my way; and six months 
ago he sent me passage-money and instructions to join 
him at St. Louis, on the Senegal. He cannot understand 
fear—he has never felt it; he boasts that he can con- 
quer any wild beast in the world with his hands, and 
wonders why others are afraid. He is kind to me— 
though I tell him frankly that I do not care for him 
as a daughter should—but when he is in liquor he is 
a fiend.” : 

“Drinks, does he? 
business would not.” 

“He drinks at every port when the work is done— 
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I should think a man in his 





that is, when all the animals are disposed of. The 
noise is frightful, and he is the worst—a greater beast 
than any.” 

“T’ll stand by you, Jessie,” I said, as I arose. “ T’ll 


get you out of this scrape if I can. And ”—I spoke 
lower and leaned over her—*“ you’!] stand by me, won’t 
you? You’ll say yes instead of no?” 

“Yes, yes, Rob, of course. Oh, forgive me for that. 
I didn’t know—I thought you were going to stay home. 
I thought I’d see you again.” 

Her father’s heavy footsteps sounded on deck, but 
there was time for one kiss, and I took it; then he 
called down the skylight for me to come up. I obeyed, 
noticing as I closed the companion door, and turned 
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soon had a cold meal 
ready for me, which I at- 
tacked as a starved man 


The huge Brutes squatted in a Row 
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* They will kill 


to face him on the poop, what I had not noticed when 
1 entered the cabin—that over the companion was a 
steel cage, or grating, which could be secured from the 
inside, and that the skylight and after-companion 
each held a similar arrangement. 

“T put ’em on to satisfy Jessie,” he said, as he ob- 
served my glance. “ Now, come down to the mizzen- 
hatch and Ill introduce you; but, first, I want to 
know your relations with my daughter.” 

“T met her at home,” I answered, firmly, as we 
seated ourselves. “She and my sisters were great 
friends, and I asked her to be my wife. She declined 
at the time, but reversed her decision two minutes 
ago. I shall marry your daughter at the first oppor- 
tunity, Captain Bruggles; and she herself will satisfy 
you that she will not suffer. I am one of those rare 
men who go to sea for pleasure; but, with a wife, I 
will remain ashore and live on my own property.” 

“T care nothing for your property, Mr. Fleming ”— 
his voice was almost a growl—* but I do for my girl. 
‘ve waited twenty years for her to grow up. So, let 
her alone. I’ve warned you. Now we'll talk business. 
Get two handspikes out o’ the rack.” 

A little nervously, while the huge brutes forward 
watched me, I stepped amidships and secured the 
handspikes; he took one from me, leaving me the other, 
and told me to stand beside him on the hatch. 

“ You’re to give each one in his turn a thump on 
the head after I hit him. Strike about as hard as 
you’d hit a nail with a hammer; it won’t hurt ‘em. 

“Now, boys,” he called to them, “ hillee-ho, boys. 
Come talk—come talk—come talk. Hillee-ho! 

“You must learn my calls,” he said, turning to me. 
“ They're used to ’em.” 

“Tl want a little time for that, sir,” I said, holding 
hard to my six-foot club. I was a large, heavy man 
myself, and had borne myself well in a great many 
rough-and-tumble fights, but I had never fought an 
orang-outang, and the sight of those half-dozen mon- 
sters lumbering toward me was weakening. The small- 
est of the six—for the prisoner was released—when 
standing erect would top my height by more than an 
inch, while the largest nearly approached the giant at 
my side in size and weight. But they were not always 
erect, their usual mode of progress being a swinging 
walk on all-fours, and when they would lift their im- 
mense heads and shoulders, bearing their weight on 
the hind legs, the long, hairy arms would continue the 
walking motion, just clearing the deck as they swung. 
They stepped upon the outside edge of the foot, the 
unsightly toes curling under, and their lips would 
draw back in convulsive grins, exposing the yellow 
fangs; then the wide mouths would close and an ex- 
pression of fierce gravity occupy their ugly faces until 
the next emotion prompted a change. They squatted 
before us in a row, breathing hoarsely, and blinking 
hideously. 

“ Haeckel,” said the Captain, to the fellow on the 
right, “come.” The big ape scrambled towards him. 

* Look,” he said, and the blinking eyes were turned 
on me 

“Mate, mate, mate. See, boy,” and the Captain 
pointed at me. Then he shoved his big finger into the 
beast’s face and said, impressively, “* Work, work, 
work.” This formula was repeated three times, while 
Haeckel blinked his respects to me. Next the Captain 
brought his handspike down on his head with force 
enough to have eracked the skull of a Hottentot, but 
Haeckel only winked faster and grinned. 

“ Hit him yourself now—a love tap, not too hard.” 

I was very careful not to. Haeckel grinned again, 
and took his place at the end of the line, fully acquaint- 
ed with his chief oflicer. 

In the same manner, gathering courage and confi- 
dence from the amicable grins I received, I was intro- 
duced to Darwin, Huxley, ‘Tyndall, Spencer, and Marsh, 


you,” she said 


“T’ve named ’em after the leading evolutionists,” 
said the Captain, as we returned to the poop; “ but I 
doubt that they’d feel complimented.” 

I was too weak in my knees and dizzy in my head 
to ask whether he meant the scientists or his pets; 
the reaction of feeling following my interview with the 
brutes had come, and I barely escaped fainting. Jes- 
sie’s white face and wide-open gray eyes, looking at 
me through the skylight—where she had _ probably 
climbed to watch us—were what nerved me to hold my 
senses, for I knew that I would need all my store of 
courage and strength to get her away from that brig 
and her unnatural father. 

“You see,” he said, when we had seated ourselves on 
the quarter-rail, “it’s utter nonsense to say that ani- 
mals can be controlled by kindness alone. You can’t 
do it. Their nature will assert itself once in a while. 
And, by the same token, you can’t control ’em by se- 
verity alone; it makes ’em ugly, and they break out 
when they dare. But, combine the two, and you have 
the working rule which made the Christian religion 
the greatest force for civilization the world has known 
—hope of reward and fear of punishment. It will 
civilize a devil out o’ hell.” 

“Practical, I admit,” I answered, “in your case. 
But how may a man of my size inspire them with 
fear?” 

“They fear you now—all but Spencer, the one who 
was locked up—and you must see that they continue. 
Never hesitate to strike if they are ugly, and when they 
work well, praise them.” 

“How about Spencer? How shal! I put fear into 
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“He'll be in my watch. You will have Haeckel, 
Darwin, and 'Tyndall.” 

“How about Spencer when all hands are up? I 
must be among them all.” 

“ He’s just a little ugly lately, but ‘Il get over it. 
I’ll bring him around myself. Only, don’t pick a row 
with him.” 

“No fear, Captain. And will you tell me how the 
last mate was killed, so that I’ll know more about what 
not to do?” 

“ Damnation!” he growled. “ Damn a babbling hussy! 
He was killed because he was a damned fool and dis- 
obeyed instructions. Spencer is the oldest, and has 
one privilege over the others—he gets his mush in a 
separate kid, a habit he formed when he wag alone 
with me. You must remember to give him his share 
before you serve the others. The last mate forgot it.” 

“Cheerful prospect for me,” I said, rather bitterly, 
“when I can’t tell them apart.” 

“We won’t sail till you do know ’em, and until you 
know all the calls and tricks. I came in here to get a 
little sleep, and wouldn’t object to a few nights more. 
I stood both watches for two weeks—am badly used 
up.” 

Pee Then the mate was killed on this passage?” 

“Two days out. It was Spencer.” 

“T’ll take particular care to learn Spencer’s face 
and habits. That is, unless I can make another deal 
with you. I’ll buy this brig of you at your own figure, 
and give you passage to the nearest consular port, pro- 
vided you drop your crew overboard and help work 
ship.” 

“Have you the money with you?” 

“No. Ill send for it through any consulate.” 

“No good.” 

“Very well, Captain. I have my choice, then, of 
another trip in the jungle, or a berth here, where I will 
probably die. I take the chance; but, though I mean 
to obey your injunction in regard to your daughter 
while aboard, it is only fair to you and myself that I 
say now that it is on her account that I stay. You 
have taken her from a quiet country home—” 

“Never mind, never mind what I’ve done. It’s my 


business, and she’s my girl. Don’t broach this subject 
again.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

“There'll be work enough to keep your mind busy 
here, without concerning yourself with my family af- 
fairs. Come forward, and I’ll show you how far Spencer 
has gone in his trade.” 

He spoke dispassionately, even though, being angry 
myself, I had given him cause for extreme anger. But, 
as I followed him, 1 came to the conclusion that this 
remarkable man had seldom felt the need of so cheap 
an emotion; one of his size and strength could have 
his own sweet will and way without it. 

Just abaft the foremast was a newly built bed of 
stones and mortar, and resting on this an iron tripod 
supporting a pot the size of a wash-tub. Here we 
halted and Captain Bruggles sang out: 

“Spencer, come. Fire, fire—cook, cook.” 

Spencer came from the group at the windlass. He 
was the largest brute of all, though I had not re- 
marked it in my embarrassment when being intro- 
duced. Looking for other characteristics by which I 
might know him in the darkness, I noticed the absence 
of his right ear—possibly lost in some argument with 
his fellows. As he approached I drew back, for the 
monster rose up on his legs squarely before the Cap- 
tain, bared his yellow teeth, and growled. 

“ He’s still ugly,” said the Captain, quietly, to me. 
Then he drew his clinched right fist slowly backward 
to a level with his shoulder and launched it forward, 
following with a heave of his whole mighty body. 
Never in my life had I seen such a knock-down; the 
fist impacted on the protruding chin of the grinning 
beast, lifted" him off his feet and turned him nearly 
over in the air. He came down on his head, floundered 
to the deck, and lay quiet. It was a knock-out. The 
others jabbered excitedly, but remained where they 
were. 

“ Now’s your time, Mr. Fleming,” said the Captain; 
“get a handspike, say, ‘ Fire—cook,’ to him when he 
comes to, and bat him with the club. You'll never 
have a better chance to impress him.” 

I was not anxious for the experiment, but preferred 
the risk to the almost certain death which would come 
of failure to impress Spencer. I secured a handspike, 
stood over the brute, and when he groaned, moved, 
and sat up, I knocked him back. 

“Fire, cook,” I ordered, sternly, and the Captain 
repeated it. 

Spencer sat up again, grinned at me, and went back 
to the deck. When he arose he blinked, and without 
striking him now, [ again gave the order. Blinking 
steadily, he arose to all-fours and lumbered toward a 
pile of boards near the fore-rigging. Selecting one, 
he picked it to kindling-wood with his hands and feet. 
I had seen feats of strength at circuses on shore, but 
never, perhaps, such an awful display of muscular 
force as this—unless, perhaps, it was that knock-down. 
When he had made a pile he carried it to the pot and 
arranged it carefully underneath. Then he disap- 
peared down the fore-hatch and returned with a flint 
and steel and a piece of tinder. 

“Spencer,” said the Captain, gently, “ water, water.” 

The ape arose, grimaced ever so slightly, secured a 
draw-bucket and drew a bucketful from over the side. 
This he poured in the pot. 

“He don’t like the touch of water,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘“ When he can handle it cheerfully, I'll give him 
fresh water, and teach him to stir the mush.” 

Spencer was now striking fire from the steel and 
blowing on the punk. Soon it caught; he arranged 
small slivers to feed it, added larger ones, and when 
the fire was burning well, squatted before it with an 
expression on his face of fascinated admiration. 

“That ’1l1 do, Spencer. Put out, put out, put out,” 
ordered the Captain. The pot was not heated yet, and 
Spencer arose, tilted it, and deluged the flames. Then 
he was patted on the head, and praised—in which cere- 
mony I, perforce, did my share. 

“He can light a fire all right,” said Captain Brug- 
gles, as we walked aft; “but when he burns himself 
he is apt to knock the whole business overboard. 
Then, too, he must get used to the water.” 

“How do they steer?” I asked. “Do they know 
the compass ?” 

“No; but if you set the course for ’em they can hold 
her to it fairly well; and steering by the wind is easy 
for ’em. Sometimes, too, when their natural intel- 
ligence don’t tell *em what rope to pull, you may have 
to put it into their hand. On a dark night a top- 
gallant buntline is the same to them as a topsail bunt- 
line. Of course, it delays matters a little, but I make 
it a point to begin shortening sail early.” 

He led me below, where I signed his articles at the 
bottom of a long list of “ mates,” and received an out- 
fit from his slop-chest; then he showed me my room, 
Spencer’s bucket, and the bin of meal for the making 
of mush. 

As darkness was closing down I performed this part 
of my duty, cooking the mush in sight of them all, 
and with my handspike within reach; but nothing un- 
pleasant occurred, Spencer coming at my call and 
blinking gratefully as I served him, while the rest 
waited expectantly, and ate their portion together out 
of a wash-deck tub. 

I fought orang-outangs all through the night, but 
wakened in the morning much improved in spirits and 
vitality, and convinced that the only safe plan of 
action was to refrain from all open communication 
with Jessie, to simulate the greatest interest in my 
work that was possible, and to appeal to the first 
consul or man-of-war that we met; for Captain Brug- 
gles was most certainly violating the maritime laws of 
all nations. At breakfast, when I was alone with 
Jessie, I outlined this plan, and she agreed to it. 

The day was spent in completing my acquaintance 
with the crew; but, beyond a slight fretfulness at the 
disagreeable washing down of deck in the morning, 
there was no trouble, or promise of it; they evidently 
classed me in with their masterful Captain, and did 
not compel me to assert myself. Next morning we 
weighed anchor, set the canvas, and went to sea, 

(To be Concluded.) 























R. ALFRED HARMSWORTH, of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, who came to New York 
last week, predicts in the January North 
American Review that the twentieth-cen- 
tury newspaper in England and America 
will be owned and published by trusts, 

which will issue simultaneous editions in the various 
centres of population. The idea is not new. News- 
papers which have not made as much money as they 
could conveniently use have been looking for the last 
ten years for a newspaper trust to come along and buy 
them out. There are obvious advantages of economy 
and efficiency in publishing newspapers by wholesale. 
A very big concern could buy its ink, paper, and ma- 
chinery and telegraphic news much cheaper than a 
small one. This has long been appreciated, yet no very 
considerable combinations of newspapers have yet been 
made. Mr. Hearst has a paper in San Francisco, one 
in Chicago, and one or two in New York; Mr. Pulitzer 
has a paper in St. Louis and one or two in New York; 
there are concerns which furnish country papers with 
patent insides, the uses of which are familiar, but 
that is about as far as the combination scheme has 
ot. 
? A trust might be formed to raise babies. It could 
say truthfully that it offered wonderful advantages; 
that its nurseries were models, its sterilized mi!k ab- 
solute wholesome; its kindergartens the very best. And 
yet its business might languish because folks who have 
babies like their own and prefer to try their hands at 
raising them. So, in some degree, it might be about 
newspapers. There is a personal element to be con- 
sidered which makes a difference, and communities «re 
liable to like their own papers better than better ones. 
Still, the possible existence of this sentiment need 
not necessarily conflict with the success of a newspaper 
trust. The public appetite for newspapers is enormous 
nowadays. There used to be such a thing as a family 
newspaper, but now families seem to take in from two 
to ten. They are much cheaper than they used to be, 
so that the cost of the family supply has not increased 
in proportion to the growth in the supply’s dimensions. 
The trust papers might do very well and yet not 
monopolize the field. 





temporary newspaper are the telegraphic news, 

the local news, and the advertisements. A trust 
could manage all of these, and the book-notices, jokes, 
miscellaneous pieces, and poetry. It could get the local 
news also. Where it would strike a snag, if it struck 
one at all, would be over the opinions of the editor. 
For though it has been demonstrated that a daily news- 
paper may succeed prodigiously without any editorial 
opinions, it may be doubted whether the public has 
yet reached the stage where it would get along con- 
tentedly without editorial opinions in any paper. If 
the newspaper trust eliminated or sterilized the opin- 
ions of all its properties it could not hold the whole 
market. If it furnished opinions and still aspired to 
a monopoly it would have to maintain in all the great 
centres at least two organs, so that both sides of every 
disputable question would be represented. 

And that brings in one of the pressing newspaper 
problems of the day. When newspapers began to be 
made the cost of making them was small, and the 
most important part of the paper was what the editor 
wrote. As time has gone on the news end of the paper 
has steadily progressed in expense and importance, so 
that now the annual cost of making a first-rate daily 
newspaper is enormous. That means a heavy invest- 
ment of capital and very serious financial risks. But 
the custom of attaching editorial opinions to the news 
and the advertisements still generally obtains, and as 
editorial opinions when forcibly expressed on impor- 
tant questions affect very materially the distribution 
of the paper, the result is that business interests of 
great importance are constantly in jeopardy from the 
expression an editor may give to his sentiments. That 
naturally tends to constrain newspaper manufacturers 
to employ editors of a conservative temperament and 
of convictions not so deeply fixed that the inopportune 
expression of them will scare off advertisers and buy- 
ers. Perhaps that explains the current impression that 
the leading American editors are not as big men as 
the leading editors used to be. What the counting- 
room naturally wants is not so much a big man as a 
safe one. When the newspaper trust starts, the demand 
for safe editors will doubtless be greater even than it is 
now, and big men, if there are any, whose bursts of 
opinion are too violent to be restrained by commercial 
considerations, will have to turn for relief to periodi- 


Te: vitally important things in the average con- 


cals—weekly ones, perhaps—of modest circulation, 
which do not carry a great news-gathering and manu- 
facturing plant on their backs, and have less to risk 
by flouting the humor of the public. 
@A. 

R. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER has made the 

Chicago University a Christmas present of 

$1,500,000, bringing the total of the sums 
given by all persons to that institution up to $13,000,- 
000, of which $9,133,000 has come from Mr. Rocke- 
feller. Every great university is always in pressing 
need ,of $1,500,000, and no doubt Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Christmas disbursement will afford timely relief to 
the University of Chicago. That is an excellent result 
so far as it goes, but will it afford relief of any conse- 
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quence to Mr. Rockefeller? That is what folks always 
wonder when one of these disbursements is recorded. 


It may be impertinent, but who can watch the evi- 
dences of the fiscal ascendency of Standard Oil without 
being afraid that Mr. Rockefeller’s money-making ma- 
chine has got away from him, and is making more 
money for its chief owner than any private citizen 
can possibly manage. There is no one, just now, whose 
pecuniary predicament is quite so interesting as Mr. 
Rockefeller’s. Mr. Carnegie’s steel factory seems to 
keep him scrambling, but he has a system of dis- 
bursement which works pretty well, and a remote pros- 
pect of hard times which may really relieve him. 
Railroad combinations and the appreciation of New 
York real estate and mines—especially copper-mines— 
are working in a way that seems adapted to make vari- 
ous other capitalists lose sleep over the problem of 
using their spare funds, but none of them seems con- 
fronted by so desperate a combination as Mr. Rocke- 
feller. It seems so easy—so inevitable—for him to 
sweep in vast accumulations of dross, and it is so noto- 
riously hard to give money away in large sums so 
that it won’t do harm! ‘There seems to be no precedent 
for the Standard Oil successes. It is like one of those 
things that imaginative writers put in story-books 
that deal with the concerns ot the twenty-first century. 
Really, it is no joke to have the golden touch. Is 
Destiny having fun with Mr. Rockefeller? 


GA. 


as the late Judge Beekman of New York, or 

of Roger Wolcott, of Boston, who died on 
December 21, we are constrained to remember that 
though we live in a new country it is not, after all, 
a country that has just come from the maker’s shop. 
A Beekman came to New York with Peter Stuyvesant 
in 1647, and a later one was a colonial governor about 
two hundred years ago. The Wolcotts have been in 
New England a good deal more than two centuries. 
One of them, Roger, was colonial Governor of Con- 
necticut in 1750; his son Oliver was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. Two sons of the signer, 
Erastus and Oliver, were Governors of Connecticut, 
the latter being annually re-elected for ten years run- 
ning. This Oliver succeeded Alexander Hamilton as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and lived to become a resi- 
dent of New York. 

Roger Wolcott, of Boston, whose death is elsewhere 
regretfully recorded, was a descendant of the Connecti- 
cut Wolcotts, and justified his ancestry by serving 
three terms as Governor of his State. After being 
elected Governor in 1896, 1897, and 1898, he declined 
re-election. Being Governor of Massachusetts seems 
to be a job that strains the vital energies. Secre- 
tary Long has survived the office unimpaired, but it 
had a good deal to do with killing William E. Russell, 
and when Mr. Greenhalge, Russell’s successor, died in 
office, there was general complaint that Massachusetts 
Governors were overworked. The Bay State people 
insist upon electing their Governors annually, so that 
every Governor is practically a candidate for office 
from the time he is first chosen until he is beaten or 
announces that he has had enough. No other State 
except Rhode Island is so rich in men of gubernatorial 
quality that it can afford to waste their strength in 
that fashion, and presumably in Rhode Island the 
strain of an annual campaign is less exhausting than 
in less concentrated States. 

Senator Edward Oliver Wolcott, of Colorado, was 
born in Massachusetts, and it seems probable that he 
too is a representative of the New England Wolcotts 
of colonial and Revolutionary fame. He does not say 
so, however, in his biography in the Congressional 
Record. Maybe it is just as well for the political 
health of Colorado statesmen to avoid admissions about 
New England family trees. 


GA. 


Wis we come to consider the lives of such men 


T may be remembered that Lord Rosebery in a 
I speech made last fall in Glasgow let out his im- 

agination a bit and considered the possibility that 
if the American Revolution had been avoided the cap- 
ital of. the British Empire might in time have crossed 
to this side of the Atlantic, Britain remaining “ an his- 
torical shrine, the European outpost of a world em- 
ire.” 
2 A reader of the WEEKLY in Omaha has found an 
interesting record of the appearance of this same idea 
a century and a quarter ago. He quotes Moses C. 
Tyler as saying in his Literary History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution that an essayist, unnamed, wrote in 
1774 in the Philadelphia Packet: “George the First, 
when called to the throne of England, never harbored 
so absurd a thought as to wield the English sceptre 
in the Electorate of Hanover. The centre of his do- 
minion was the place of his choice, nor would the na- 
tion have been satisfied without it. How long it may 
be before a similar translation shall happen I will not 
undertake to determine. But should the Georges in 
regular succession wear the British diadem to a num- 
ber ranking with the Louises of France, many a goodly 
prince of that royal line will have mingled his ashes 
with American dust, and not many generations may 
pass away before one of the first monarchs of the world, 
ascending his throne, shall declare with exulting joy, 
‘Born and educated amongst you, I glory in the name 
of American.’ ” 





for the capital of the United States, they made 

no special provision for railroads. Railroads 
came, however, adapting themselves to Major L’En- 
fant’s plans as far as was reasonably convenient, but 
not standing on vain ceremony. One road, which is 
now the Pennsylvania, crossed the Mall at Sixth Street, 
bisecting that fine pleasure-ground which stretches 
from the capital to the White House. Most. of us 
know the railway station on Pennsylvania Avenue at 
Sixth Street. It is a temporary station, and the line 
of tracks across the Mall leading to it are only there 
by sufferance, but it is proposed to build on its site at 
great expense a new station which shall be permanent 
and to accept the tracks which bisect the Mall as also 
permanent. But the Mall was meant to be the chief 
feature of Washington’s park system, and far-seeing 
persons who have measured Washington’s destiny and 
want the city to be fit for it deprecate this idea of cut- 
ting the Mall in two, and propose to put the railroad 
station on the farther side of it towards the river. 
That is the plan of Mr. Samuel Parsons, the landscape 
architect, and it seems a good one, for the distance is 
not great, and the station would not be inconveniently 
far off. Congress will decide about this as about all 
the other proposed improvements of Washington, in- 
cluding the enlargement of the White House and the 
projected Memorial Bridge. A majority of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia favors the plan 
to bisect the Mall and give the railroad fourteen acres 
of land in the middle of it, but a minority of the com- 
mittee has reported against that plan, which is also 
opposed by the chief of engineers in charge of the pub- 
lic buildings and grounds. If the new station is built 
where the old station now stands, George Washington’s 
plans for Washington will, so far as the Mall is con- 
cerned, be permanently upset. 


W ter Washington and L’Enfant made the plans 
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HERE are many signs that we Americans have 
come to be much more appreciative of beauty in 
our cities than our fathers were. There is so 

much public money now, for one thing, that civic ne- 
cessities don’t call for all of it, and civic luxuries are 
thought to be worthy of a share. New York has de- 
veloped sincere and evident aspirations to be beautiful 
as well as rich, and although Tammany rule is not 
good for the development of municipal art, as illus- 
trated in new public buildings, the improvement in 
the character of residences in New York in the last 
four years has been very striking. And what is hap- 
pening here is happening all over the country. There 
are more good architects, and the standards of ex- 
pectation and criticism in matters concerning build- 
ings and art are everywhere much higher than they 
were. 

In Washington, where there is the best chance in 
the country to make a beautiful city, it is important 
that all new public buildings should be under the su- 
pervision of some board or committee which shall see 
to it not only that proposed buildings are well de- 
signed, but that in site and plan they are harmonious 
with an intelligent scheme for the adornment of the 
whole city. To meet this want there are two bills be- 
fore Congress, one for a committee of two architects 
and a landscape architect, to consider the location and 
grouping of public buildings and monuments in the . 
District and the improvement of the park system, and 
report to Congress next December. The other provides 
for a board of ten persons to be an Advisory Board of 
Public Works for Washington; the board to be made 
up of the three District Commissioners, the chairmen 
of the District committees of the Senate and House, 
and five citizens at large to. be named by the Presi- 
dent. Both of these bills seem timely and com- 
mendable. 

@a. 


HE New York Times lately published a letter 

; from Mr. Emmet Wells, of New York, advo- 

cating laws, national or State, to regulate brew- 
ing. Mr. Wells spoke of the effects of the absence of 
such laws in England, as illustrated by the recent 
poisonings by arsenical beer, and of the assurance that 
German laws give to all drinkers of German beer that 
they are getting a beverage made of malt, hops, and 
water. The chief American brewers, Mr. Wells said, 
don’t use adulterants, but he had fears as to the shifts 
that smaller and newer brewers might turn to when 
pushed by competition. A law providing for inspec- 
tion of breweries and stipulating of what beer shall be 
made would protect the reputable brewers as well as 
all consumers. Prohibitionists might object to it as 
a pandering to vice, and insist that beer is and of 
right should be poisonous, and the more arsenic it 
has in it the better, but legislators should not take 
that view, and maybe they wouldn’t. 

The chief complaint against the American brewers, 
however, is not that they don’t use good materials, but 
that they don’t give their beer time. Persons who 
have read the anti-alcoholic school-books, or have ac- 
quired knowledge of brewing from other sources, say 
that most of our brewers, seeing that their public will 
drink any beer that is offered, rush their beer to 
market before it is ripe, thus turning their capital 
over quicker and increasing profit. Maybe inspection 
would cure this evil too, and if it did it would protect 
the conscientious brewers and help them to meet the 
competition of the less deserving. 
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By Owen Hall 


HE amazing progress characteristic of hu- 

man affairs throughout the century now 

closing has not been confined to the world 

‘of thought, discovery, and invention, but has 

equally extended, to every field of human 

energy. Men have invented and discovered, 
and therefore thought more, indeed, in the last hun- 
dred years than in any previous century of history, 
but they have also done more in the fields of enter- 
prise and achievement than in any similar period be- 
fore. America has offered, perhaps, the greatest field 
on which this battle of man against the forces of 
nature and adverse circumstances has been fought, and 
it is naturally the one best known to American read- 
ers; but there are other fields, not less remarkable in 
themselves, where the victories won may yet prove 
hardly less important to the future of our race. None 
ot these is more remarkable than Australia, and none 
is more likely hereafter to exercise an influence on the 
rest of the world. 

The history of every country is for all practical 
purposes that of its people, and from this point of 
view the story of Australia is almost the shortest on 
record. Hardly more than a century has passed since 
the first white man landed on its shore intending to 
stay there; it is scarcely eighty years since free white 
men began of their own accord to settle in the distant 
island continent of the south seas; and now, on the 
first day of next year, the people of Australia will 
enter on a united national life, and they will do so 
better equipped in nearly every respect for a career 
of rapid progress and development than America was 
when the nineteenth century began. Its people’are of 
the same race, and about equal in numbers; its extent 
is fully as great and its developed resources and 
realized wealth are many times greater; finally its 
system of entirely free and autonomous self-govern- 
ment is essentially the same as that which has done 
so much to secure the amazing progress of America 
during the nineteenth century. Even in these days of 
rapid communication and widely extended commerce it 
may not be easy for American readers to realize the 
truth of this, and the time may be a favorable one for 
calling attention to some facts in relation to Austra- 
lia that may serve to indicate its importance to the 
rest of the world, and certainly not least to this coun- 
try. 

The real history of Australia may almost be said to 
have fallen within the limits of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Just fifty years before she came to the 
British throne the first forlorn band of convicts had 
been landed to form the penal station of Botany Bay; 
indeed, but nearly half that time had passed since 
either the English government or people began to 
think of the country as a place for the settlement of 
free colonists. It was the discovery of the vast grassy 
plains of inland Australia between 1815 and 1820 that 
opened the eyes of England and of the most enter- 
prising young men of the country to the fact that 
there was an all but unlimited scope for profitable col- 
onization in the great island which had been abandoned 
by Holland as valueless, and only taken up by Great 
Britain as a convenient place to which to banish 
criminals because it was so far from home. From 
that time a small, but always increasing, stream of 
emigration set in, and year by year the free colonists, 
most of whom brought money with them, drove their 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle farther along the 
coast and into the interior. In 1834 a chartered com- 
pany not unlike the South-African chartered company 
of to-day began the settlement of South Australia, and 
in the very year of the accession of the present sov- 
ereign of Great Britain a little township was surveyed 
and the first lots sold of what is now the city of 
Melbourne, with its population of half a million. 
Within the next twelve years the English government 
entered on its new colonial policy by granting a consti- 
tution providing for uncontrolled self - government to 
one after another of the scattered settlements; and so 
the real history of the Pacifie continent began. 

To understand anything of the present condition of 
Australia, or of its probable future, it is necessary to 
comprehend with some clearness the nature and ex- 
tent of the country and its resources as far as these 
have been ascertained. It is important to bear in mind 
that it extends northward to within about ten de- 
grees of the equator, and to about the latitude of New 
York city towards the south, so that the huge island 
embraces three zones of climate—a tropical, a sub- 
tropical, and a temperate zone. It is necessary to re- 
member that its total area is about five thousand 
square miles greater than that of the whole of the 
United States and Territories on the mainland of 
America, exclusive of Alaska. And some idea may be 
formed of the size of the original colonies among which 
it was divided, and which will hereafter form the 
states of the Australian Federation, by recollecting 
that the single state of West Australia is almost ex- 
actly four times as large as Texas, while New South 
Wales, which is the smallest but one of the original 
colonies on the mainland, is nearly as large as the 
united areas of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Kentueky, and Indiana. 

The great state of West Australia occupies very 
nearly one-third of the whole continent, extending 
over the whole of the western end, and having a coast- 


line of more than two thousand miles. The original 
Dutch explorations of the coast of New Holland were 
almost confined to the limits of West Australia, which 
probably accounts for the fact that Holland made no 
attempt to colonize the country of which she had been 
the first discoverer, as it cannot be questioned that the 
western end of Australia is in nearly every respect 
the least attractive section of the continent. The 
Dutch navigators failed to discover along its whole 
coast-line, which they followed for nearly eighteen 
hundred miles, a single harbor fit for an ocean-going 
ship, and even now that the coast is thoroughly sur- 
veyed only two good harbors have been discovered in 
its whole extent. One of these is known as “ King’s 
Sound,” at the northwest corner, and the other as 
King George Sound, on the southern coast, more than 
a thousand miles apart. A still more serious draw- 
back to the progress of West Australia may be found 
in the smallness of the rainfall. Throughout the 
whole of the continent the coastal districts, extending 
from two to three hundred miles inland from the 
ocean, are the best-watered parts of the country. On 
the northern, eastern, and part of the southern coasts 
the average rainfall varies from a maximum of eighty 
inches to a minimum of thirty-five inches, but on the 
whole coastal belt of West Australia, except a small 
district on the northwest and a still smaller one at 
the southwest corner, the average rainfall is less than 
twenty inches in each year. In consequence of this 
the country holds out few prospects for agriculture. 
From the first it has been a pastoral country, and but 
for the evidences that it possesses vast mineral wealth 
it might be supposed that it was never likely to sup- 
port any but a widely scattered pastoral population. 

Of all the districts of Australia the western is by 
far the least interesting to the traveller. It is an easy 
matter, indeed, to land at King’s Sound and follow 
on horseback the settled districts of the colony south- 
ward along the coastal belt as far as the capital, 
Perth, near the southwestern point—a ride of about 
twelve hundred miles—but the absolute uniformity of 
the country soon grows oppressive. At starting the 
traveller would find the climate tropical, though with- 
out the beauty, and fortunately also without the un- 
healthiness, of nearly all tropical climates in other 
parts of the world. He would meet with stunted palm- 
trees, as well as the curious baobab and other strange 
vegetable forms, and in crossing streams he would do 
well to look out for crocodiles; but as he travelled 
southward even these novelties would fail him. Wide 
prairie-lands covered with the blue-green grass of the 
country, varied at intervals of two or three hundred 
miles by broad but shallow river depressions, in which 
are usually found forests of the universal eucalyptus- 
tree of the continent, would constitute the scenery of 
his long journey. Along the whole western coast he 
would find no mountain range to supply picturesque 
scenery, and scarcely a hill high enough to relieve the 
terrible monotony of the landscape. 

Searcely anything is known as yet of the more cen- 
tral districts of West Australia. Only three explor- 
ing parties have succeeded in crossing the country from 
east to west, and as they all crossed on nearly the 
same parallel of iatitude they have added but little 
to the available stock of information as to the interior. 
There seems, however, to be little doubt that the coun- 
try is singularly rich in valuable minerals, and re- 
markably deficient in its supply of water. Gold, silver, 
iron, and copper have been met with at many points, 
and apparently in deposits of wonderful richness, but 
even on the Coolgardie and other gold-fields near the 
southern extremity of the dry country the absolute 
want of fresh water during a large part of the year 
has proved a barrier in the way of their development 
almost as great as the climate of Alaska on this con- 
tinent. In spite of this drawback, however, the south- 
ern gold-fields of West Australia have done much to 
increase the population, which has risen from about 
fifty thousand. less than eight years ago to upwards 
of two hundred thousand to-day, while the revenue— 
chiefly customs—has increased from about $1,000,000 
to $12,000,000 this year. 

A great belt of unoccupied country, some seven hun- 
dred miles broad, separates the settled districts of 
South Australia from the Coolgardie gold-fields and 
the eastern limits of West-Australian settlement. It 
is difficult to say why the middle colony of the con- 
tinent received the name of. South Australia, as, even 
before it was endowed with the immense tropical ter- 
ritory known as the Northern Territory, with its coast- 
line facing the islands of the Oriental archipelago, it 
never embraced the most southern part of the con- 
tinent, which forms the colony of Victoria. Next to 
West Australia this great central state is the largest 
in area of any of the divisions of the country, con- 
taining fully nine hundred thousand square miles, and 
extending 1850 miles from north to south by about 
650 miles from east to west. It has a coast-line of 
900 miles to the north, facing the Arafura Sea and 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and of fully 1100 facing the 
southern ocean. The European population of South 
Australia is at present almost entirely confined to the 
southern district, between Spencer Gulf and the west- 
ern boundary of Victoria—a district extending about 
400 miles from north to south by 200 from east to 
west. Pastoral settlement extends northward beyond 
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this for perhaps 200 miles more, till it reaches the 
salt-lake district, which distinguishes this part of 
Australia. This district probably includes all the 
country of South Australia naturally suited for the 
agriculture of temperate climates, though it is proba- 
ble that there may still be large areas to the north and 
west suitable for sheep or cattle. Northward, in the 
centre of the continent, it would seem there are great 
tracts of country adapted for cultivation under a sys- 
tem of irrigation, for which there is provision made 
by the vast reservoir of water which seems to underlie 
a great part of the interior. There is also, still be- 
yond this to the north, the tropical district facing the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, which enjoys a plentiful rainfall, 
and appears to be a rich country, containing nearly 
400,000 square miles of territory. 

In South Australia alone among all the colonies of 
the continent no great mineral wealth has been dis- 
covered, and in consequence its progress in popula- 
tion and wealth has been slow compared with that of 
the others. There is known to be gold in the northern 
territory, and rich deposits of copper have been worked 
in the southern districts, but neither industry has been 
sufficiently extensive to divert the people from agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits or to add very greatly 
to the wealth of the community. The population, 
which is barely 400,000 white men, is widely scattered 
over the settled districts, and with the exception of 
Adelaide, the capital, there is no considerable city or 
town within its limits. Railroads — which, like all 
Australian railroads, are constructed and operated by 
the state—connect all the more populous districts with 
the capital and one or other of the seaports, and also 
join the state railroads of Victoria at the border. A 
beginning has even been made towards carrying out 
the project of a line of railway penetrating the con- 
tinent from south to north, and following the present 
telegraph route which joins Adelaide with Port Dar- 
win at the northwest corner of the continent, where 
the cables connecting Australia with Java and India 
reach the coast. 

In the case of South Australia, as well as in that of 
her western neighbor, the uncertainty of any sufficient 
rainfall over by far the greater part of the territory 
is the great drawback to extended settlement. Wheat- 
growing and the cultivation of the vine are the two 
most prominent agricultural industries, and both, but 
especially the former, frequently suffer from the 
droughts that prevail more or less about once in every 
three years. The wheat grown in the colony is re- 
garded as the finest in Australia, and the wines of the 
district are rapidly obtaining a high European reputa- 
tion, so that but for the frequent failures in the rain- 
fall there would be few more prosperous agricultural 
populations in any part of the world. For purposes of 
government the country is in the peculiar position of 
almost complete dislocation. About seventeen out of 
every eighteen white settlers and nearly all the ma- 
chinery of government are located at the southern ex- 
tremity of the state, while the remaining eighteenth, 
as well. as most of the native population, is fully fif- 
teen hundred miles away in a direct line, across a 
country which at present cannot be traversed.  Al- 
though news can be flashed from Adelaide to Port 
Darwin in a few seconds, and government instructions 
could, of course, be sent by telegraph, any practical 
attempt to act upon the news or to enforce the orders 
could only be made after an ocean voyage of some 
4000 miles. As there is already a very considerable 
population of Chinese and other Asiatics engaged on 
the gold-diggings on the northern coast, where white 
men can only work at a great disadvantage, the situa- 
tion is one of some expense and difficulty, as it would 
be possible to pour a large Chinese population into the 
country in less time than would be required to send 
re-enforcements round the continent to enforce the 
law, which excludes them except on very stringent 
conditions. It is more than likely that an effort will 
be made to hand over the administration of the North- 
ern Territory to the federal government as soon as it is 
fairly established, as some anxiety is felt about this 
back door of the country in all parts of Australia, 
while its administration is a heavy drain upon the re- 
sources of the state to which it nominally belongs. 

It is needless to say that but a very minute portion 
of the vast landed estate of South Australia has up to 
this time passed by purchase into private hands. Only 
some 13,000,000 acres have been sold by the govern- 
ment, while of the remaining 570,000,000 about one- 
third is held under pastoral leases for grazing purposes. 
The rest of the land, amounting to nearly 400,000,000 
of acres, is entirely unoccupied, and indeed the greater 
part of it is as yet unexplored. All agricultural op- 
erations are confined to the freehold lands, which are 
situated in the most southerly and therefore the most 
temperate and best-watered districts, and there wheat 
is cultivated on about 2,000,000 acres at present, being 
in the remarkable proportion of fully five acres to 
each inhabitant. The Jands leased for grazing in the 
southern districts are generally devoted to sheep- 
farming, and farther north to cattle. In many cases 
the areas thus leased are very great, being measured— 
or rather estimated—not in acres, but in square miles, 
and some of them extend to several hundreds of these. 
Of course the rentals are very low, amounting to no 
more than a fraction of a cent per acre a year, but, 
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owing to the great distances from any 
market and the not uncommon losses from 
drought, even these are felt to be sufficient. 

It will thus be seen that the two west- 
ern states of the newly federated continent 
have very much in common. Each of them 
is of enormous extent, and each is at pres- 
ent very sparsely peopled by a population 
which is largely pastoral in its pursuits. 
They jointly occupy nearly two-thirds of 
the area of the whole of Australia, while 
their joint population amounts to less 
than a sixth of the total of the country. 
It is within their territory that unex- 
plored Australia mainly lies. Within this 
vast expanse of country almost anything 
in the way of mineral treasures may be 
discovered hereafter, and many indica- 
tions would seem to show that such a fu- 
ture is altogether probable in the more 
westerly districts, but there is no reason 
to believe that the more central districts 
will ever prove suitable for the support of 
a large population. The great hollow plain 
which occupies so large a part of the in- 
terior, and is said to lie considerably be- 
low the sea-level, is not, indeed, as was 
formerly supposed, a desert, but its cli- 
mate is too dry to grow anything except 
its own peculiar vegetation without irri- 
gation. Sheep-grazing may, it is sup- 
posed, be profitably carried on in_ the 
south and west over a district stretching 
nearly 400 miles inland, and cattle may 
be grazed successfully over a country ex- 
tending perhaps 500 miles inland from 
the northern coast; there will still re- 
main a great central basin, measuring per- 
haps 800 or 900 miles from north to south 
and as much at least from east to west, 
which in its present condition can do lit- 
tle for human subsistence. 

This fact has done much to render dif- 
ficult the problem of anything like an ef- 
ficient federal government in which these 
two great western states could join with- 
out feeling that they would always be en- 
tirely at the mercy of their smaller but 
far more available eastern neighbors. On 
the other hand, their great extent and 
small population, involving great expense 
with very small available revenues, stood 
in the way of the more populous and 
wealthy eastern colonies showing any 
great readiness to make such concessions 
as were likely to induce them to give up 
any part of their entire self-government 
into the hands of a federal Parliament. 
It was hardly hoped by the most san- 
guine that these difficulties would be over- 
come so that the new federation of Aus- 
tralia might embrace the whole continent 
trom the first, and it is probable that only 
the vote of the gold-mining population of 
West Australia secured the accession of 
that colony. As it is, however, both of 
the great western colonies have agreed to 
Join and add their vast undeveloped terri- 
tories to the area of the commonwealth. 

Although West and South Australia 
contain but a small proportion of the 
White population of the country, they 
probably contain very much the larger 
part of the native race now surviving. 


With the exception of the northern dis- | 


tricts of Queensland no part of southern 
or castern Australia now contains any con- 
siderable native population. A hundred 
years ago they were much more numerous, 
though even then they were very thinly 
scattered over the country. The fact that 
they lived entirely by hunting, cultivating 


no land whatever, and having no fruit in- 
digenous to the country to rely upon for 
food, made it certain that they must re- 


tire before settlement, and the fate of 
the Australian black has without any 
positive cruelty on the part of the white 
invader been one of steady extinction. In 
the northwest and northern districts of 
West and South Australia, however, no 
settlement worth mentioning has yet taken 
place, and it is not unlikely that in those 
districts there may still exist many tribes. 
They have been estimated at about two 








hundred thousand, but in spite of the vast 
area of country over which they roam, the 
better opinion would seem to be that these 
numbers are largely overestimated. In 
the south and east of the continent they 
are now only a feeble remnant, for the 
most part supported by the governments 
of the various colonies in which they are 
found. Many attempts have been made to 
civilize and train them ‘to useful employ- 


ments, but with hardly any success, as | 
even in the third generation from a state | 


of complete barbarism they appear to de- 
velop hardly any of the instincts of civili- 
zation. 
they are still numerous they are generally 
dangerous to white men, and some of the 
tribes would seem to be addicted to canni- 


balism—a charge which was never made | 
against the tribes found in the southern | 
and more temperate districts of the coun- | 


try. 

Under the provisions of the Federal Con- | 
stitution a large measure of control over | 
the natives would seem to be vested in the | 
commonwealth government, and it is al- | 
most certain that, so far at least as the | 


northern territory of South Australia is 
concerned, something approaching the re- 
lations existing between the Federal gov- 
ernment of this country and the Indians 
will be established. Unlike the Indians, 
however, the blacks of Australia would 
appear to have no capacity for education, 
and it may be feared that any attempt to 
confine them within limits will end at no 
distant date, as the same experiment has 
already ended in the island of Tasmania, 
in the total extinction of the race. 
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Roger Wolcott 


the commonwealth of Massachusetts 

in mourning for the death of one of 
her younger sons. When in 1896, not long 
after the Chicago convention in which his 
ideals of party received the rudest shock, 
William E. Russell died, there was not a 
man, woman, or child in Massachusetts 
who did not experience a sense of per- 
sonal loss. Removed as we are from the 
seenes of his activities, we cannot but 
feel that the same sense of affliction 
passes over the great New England State 
at the untimely decease of Roger Wolcott. 
They have a way in Massachusetts of 
taking public men at their intrinsic worth, 
and of judging character from the real 
and not from the partisan stand-point. 
For this reason, Mr. Wolcott, a type of 
the truest and most accomplished Ameri- 
can citizen, a scholar, a gentleman, and 
beyond all things a man, took hold par- 
ticularly upon the New England imagina- 
tion, and about him there deservedly grew 
up a tradition as of a Bayard who was 
sans peur et sans reproche. He seemed 
to represent in many ways the ideal of an 
American public man. In private life he 
was always the accomplished gentleman ; 
tactful, courteous—all that the term im- 
plies. In public life, both as Lieutenant- 
Governor and later as Governor, there 
was no duty attached to his office to 
which he was unequal, and in the per- 
formance of which he failed to elicit the 
profound admiration and confidence of all, 
his political enemies—for he had no per- 
sonal ones—included. It is the melancholy 
privilege of the WEEKLY to lay its tribute 
of esteem upon Roger Wolcott’s bier. His 
death is a loss not alone to the common- 
wealth which honored itself in honoring 
him, but to the whole American nation, 
which can ill afford to lose such a man 
as he, and at a time when his service to 
his country was but at its beginning. The 
fundamentally sane, the  everlastingly 
true, the finely courageous and _ self-sac- 
rificingly independent man is needed now 
as never before, and in Roger Wolcott’s 
decease one of these has left us. Our con- 
solation is the heritage of his example, 
than which there has been no loftier, no 
purer, no sweeter, none more inspiring in 
American life of recent years. We can- 
not forget the sense of supreme satisfac- 
tion that eame over us when we heard 
that Mr. Wolcott had been offered the 
ambassadorship to Italy. It was regretted 
that General Draper was compelled to re- 
linquish the post which he had adorned; 
it was a satisfaction to learn that the 
Administration had chosen to succeed him 
one who would sustain the tradition of 
American manhood already established, 
and who would bring to the office a ripe 
scholarship and a fine cultivation, which 
must have appealed to all that was best 
in Italy, and thus inereased the regard 
which by slow degrees the finer minds of 
the nations of the Continent are beginning 
to feel for us. 

Mr. Wolcott was born in Boston on the 
13th of July, 1847. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1870, and after serving several 
terms in the Boston Common Council and 
State Legislature, in 1893, with Mr. 
Russell as Governor, was elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Massachusetts, being re- 


FP‘ a second time in recent years is 








elected a year later on the ticket with | 


Governor Greenhalge, upon whose death 
he beeame acting Governor. In 1896, by 
the logic of the Massachusetts system, Mr. 


Wolcott was elected Governor of the com- | 


monwealth, in which office he served three 
terms. 
character, and it is to our knowledge that 
in his public as well as in his private per- 
formance his State took « pride commen- 
surate to the intrinsic quality of the man 
himself. 
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The Cost of Running 








a Modern Steamer 


N view of the question of subsidizing 
I American-built steamers engaged in 

the transatlantic service, the question 
of operating a modern record-breaker is of 
unusual interest and value. There are few 
investments which represent more uncer- 
tainty of returns than the modern fast 
steamer, built primarily to carry passen- 
gers and the mails, and, incidentally, to 
break all previous records across the ocean. 
No matter how carefully built, or how 
great the power developed may prove, 
there is always the risk of some slight 
error or miscalculation which will pre- 
vent the steamer from coming up to the 
standard anticipated. The day of trial 
speed is consequently an eventful one for 
the builders and owners. 

But even when the steamer has demon- 
strated her speed ability there are critical 
days of experiments that must follow. If, 
as in the case of the Deutschland, the new 
steamer should succeed in capturing the 
record, her history will be replete with 
brilliant executions and trips. Her name 
will be glorified in print, and every one 
will seek to travel on her to make a rec- 
ord trip across the seas that will long be 
remembered. 

But the glory of even a successful racer 
is not destined to last long. She holds 
the record only so long as it is necessary 
for a rival company to build a new one to 
beat her. During the season when she 
is paramount on the seas she must make 
a brilliant financial record also for her 
owners, to offset the losses she may cause 
later when she has become obsolete. The 
record of the Deutschland during her past 
season of triumph illustrates the earning 
power of a reputation. In her trips last 
summer she averaged between $125,000 
and $200,000 in fares for the round trip. 
She practically carried no cargo, and her 
earning powers were confined almost en- 
tirely to her passengers. This enormous 
sum for single round trips was made possi- 
ble by the payment of premiums for the 
state-rooms by those who wanted to take 
a trip in the fastest ocean steamer on the 
Atlantie. 

Probably during three months in the 
year the crack steamer will lie in dry 
docks undergoing repairs and taking a 
much-needed rest. During this season of 
her life she will be earning nothing, while 
certain fixed charges must pile up against 
her. But these charges do not amount to 
more than those which would accumulate 
against her when in service during the 
winter, when travel is small. Owing to 
the record she has established she must 
be driven at a high rate of speed on every 
trip, approximating twenty-one to twenty- 
three knots. To do this the strain on her 
hull and machinery is so great that her 
depreciation is placed at ten per cent. on 
her original cost. The Deutschiand was 
built at an expense of $3,500,000, and ten 
per cent. on this sum represents a loss 
through depreciation of $350,000. When- 
ever in service this depreciation must be 
counted upon. 

With $100,000 and more of clear profit 
to her record for a single round trip, the 
Deutschland might still prove an uncer- 
tain investment in the end. She is built 
primarily for speed, and all the available 
space has been taken up with engines, 
machinery, and accommodations for crew 
and passengers. The maximum cargo 
which the Deutschland can carry is 600 
tons, but she has accommodations for over 
one thousand first and second class and 
steerage passengers. All the rest of the 
mighty ship is taken up with the neces- 





| 


sities for hurling her across the ocean 
at a speed never before equalled. Her 
mammoih engines develop 37,000 horse- 





power, and to feed the furnaces that sup- 
ply steam for these engines there must be 
a coal-supply of nearly 5000 tons. The 
punkers to accommodate this amount of 
fuel alone take enormous spaces below 
decks. Then there are 240 engineers, oil- 
ers, stokers, and coal-trimmers, and a 
crew, including officers and common sea- 
men, of 310, bringing the total up to 550 
men. The salaries of these men, the pro- 
visions which they consume, and the coal 
necessary to feed the furnaces, reckoned 
at $4 50 per ton, would bring the cost of 
operating the Deutschland in her trips 
across the ocean to huge sums. Including 
insurance, depreciation, and all the above 
expenses, it has been roughly estimated 
that $50,000 for a single trip would rep- 
resent an approximate cost of taking this 
crack steamer to Europe and a like sum 
for her return. | 

The Deutschland is an extreme case, as 
she is an extreme in everything that rep- 
resents speed, power, and modern equip- 
ment. The class of steamers a little below 
her in point of speed and passenger accom- 
modations are operated at much less ex- 
pense. The saving is in coal, depreciation, 
and crew, although in the case of the big 
Oceanic the crew is neither smaller nor 
less expensive. The coal consumption of 
the Oceanic is also enormous, and her 
speed much less than that of the Deutsch- 
land, but what she lacks in carrying high- 
priced passengers she makes up for in her 
cargoes, which are enormous in size and 


value. 
GEORGE E. WALSH. 


A Prairie Tragedy 


By Henry Smith Williams 


HE Professor, driving across country 

I on a collecting tour, had arrived 

just at dusk at a farm-house far 
out on the prairie, and had _ sought 
and received permission to remain over- 
night and perhaps longer. The place 
seemed to him a very good centre for op- 
erations in his study of geological and 
zoological conditions on the prairie, and 
if the rather sinister-looking young wo- 
man who seemed to be the head of the 
family had not received him with due 
cordiality, the Professor did not notice it, 
so absorbed was he at the time in thinking 
of a magnificent beetle that he had cap- 
tured during the afternoon and which now 
demanded attention and classification. 

At the supper table the young woman 
was still inclined to be moody, but her 
brother, several years her junior, was 
sufficiently cordial and effusive to make 
amends. The lad had the spirit of a 
naturalist, as most healthy boys in the 
country have, and he catechised the Pro- 
fessor about birds and animals and bugs 
to his heart’s content, and promised to be 
his guide on the morrow on a trip over 
the prairies. 

Soon after supper the Professor saw 
that it was the intention of the family to 
retire, so he asked to be shown to his 
room, and went to bed. But for a long 
time he did not sleep. He lay with his 
head near an open window and listened 
to the concert of katydids and tree-frogs 
and crickets without. Just as he was doz- 
ing off a strange unfamiliar sound broke 
in on this monotonous refrain, a long- 
drawn-out, quavering howl, at once like 
and unlike the call of a moon-saluting dog. 

“Tt must be a coyote,” said the Pro- 
fessor to himself. “This is delightful.” 
In his enthusiasm he arose and ran to the 
window, listening eagerly as the call was 
repeated several times in succession. Then 
it ceased, and after waiting a while for 
its recurrence, the Professor went back to 
bed and was soon asleep. Just as he was 
dozing off, however, he heard the call of 
a prairie-plover, and noted it with sur- 
prise, as he had never known the plover to 
fly or whistle at night. He made a mental 
note of the observation, intending to re- 
cord it in the morning. But when morn- 
ing came he could not make sure whether 
he had really heard the call or whether 
he had only dreamed it, so he forbore to 
make the record. 

In the interest of scientific accuracy it 
was just as well that he did so, for the 
sound he had heard, though a close imi- 
tation of the cry of the plover, was not 
made by that or by any other bird. Had 
the Professor’s window fronted the other 
way when he stood listening to the coy- 
ote’s call he might have seen a human fig- 
ure stealing out from the house through 
the clump of poplars in the rear yard and 
on toward the prairie beyond. The figure 
was that of a woman. It moved’ cautious- 
lv and stealthily till it had passed into 
the shadow of the trees; then more freely 
till the edge of the prairie was reached. 

It was in reality the young woman of 
the house whose half-hearted assent had 
enabled the Professor to make the place 
his headquarters. As she came to the 
edge of the grove she paused, and when 
the plover call sounded it came from her 
lips. Oddly enough the call was answered 
out on the prairie, and after a series of 
responses the figure of a man loomed up 
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| out of the darkness and approached the 


woman. 
“Ts it all right. Mandy?” a voiee asked, 


| softly. 


Sess, hit,” 

“You have got them, then?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

* Here they are,” she answered. 

The man clutched at the proffered ob- 


| jects, and held them’above his head tri- 


| umphantly. 











| of the sun that seemed to the 


*“ Now I am ready,” he said, 
“Let any one try to take me 
now if they dare.” And he slipped the 
pistols into his pockets. Then he put his 
arms about the girl and drew her to him. 

“* Mandy, you're a brick,” he said. 

The two retired a little way into the 
grove, and sat down on a convenient bow!l- 
der. For a moment neither spoke, but 
each knew the thoughts of the other. At 
last the girl broke the silence. “ Oh, Tim, 
now you will go and leave me!” 

“T must go, Miranda; you know that. 
But you know I'll send for you. Why 
not start to-morrow night? The sooner 
it’s over, the sooner we can be together in 
the West. I hate to leave you, and you 
know it, but it’s got to be done. And I'll 
soon find a way to send you word so you 
can come after me.” 

“But what if they should catch you, 
Tim?” 

The man laughed scornfully. ‘“ Never 
fear. They won't see me; and if they did, 
I'd talk to them with these,” tapping the 
butt of a pistol. Then as the girl shuddered 
and nestled closer to his side, he added, 
quickly: “ But there’ll be no need of that, 
Mandy. No one will see me after you put 
me down by the Big Prairie till I'm ‘way 
out in the Big Horn country; and no one 
out there will care who I am or where | 
come from.” Then as if the matter were 
all settled, he added, cheerily, “ The horses 
are all ready, I suppose?” 

“Of course.” 

“ Well, then, let it be to-morrow night. 
Come as early as you can, and give the 
plover call three times. Till be waiting 
close to the sink-hole. We must get over 
to the Big Prairie by midnight, and [ll 
catch a pony there to take me on to the 
river, and you can get back before day- 
light. It ‘ll be a hard night for you, little 
girl.” 

* You know I don’t think of that, Tim.” 

“TI know you don’t, but I do. It can’t 
be helped, though, for if I take a horse 
anywhere around here I might be followed, 
and I can’t get to the woods along the 
river in one night without riding. So 
we'll call it settled for to-morrow night, 
will we?” 

The girl gave unwilling assent. For an 
hour longer the two sat talking, then the 
man went quietly out into the darkness of 
the prairie. Twice or thrice from the di- 
rection in which he had gone the eall of 
the coyote sounded, and each time the girl, 
who stood staring wistfully out into the 
darkness, gave the call of the plover in 
answer. When all was still she stole cau- 
tiously back to the house. 

There was a softness about the atmos- 
phere that Sunday morning and a pene- 
trating warmth and radiance in the rays 
Professor 


exultantly. 


| different from anything he had experi- 


| enced before. 








He wondered how much of 
it was due to his own mind, and he que- 
ried whether he would not have known 
that it was the Sabbath even if he had 
forgotten the succession of days. He al- 
most decided that he would, so softly de- 
licious and silent everything seemed. Then 
he dismissed the suggestion as a psycho- 
logical absurdity and fell to studying the 
antics of a pair of gophers that were steal- 
ing corn from the neighboring field. Evi- 
dently these miscreants had no regard for 
the Sabbath and were not at all minded 
to let the day interfere with their break- 
fast. . Neither, to tell the truth, was the 
Professor, for he did ample justice to the 
meal that was spread before him on his 
return to the house. 

This accomplished, and Tom having fin- 
ished his chores and sent the cows across 
to the pasture, two ponies were bridled 
and brought to the door, and Tom and 
the Professor, equipped with all manner of 
scientific trappings, started out on a tour. 
Sunday was the only day that Tom could 
spare for such an enterprise, and the Pro- 
fessor was anxious to be shown some of 
the natural curiosities of the region that 
Tom’s observant eyes had discovered in 
days gone by. There were the mounds sup- 
posed to be the former seat of “ Mound- 
dwellers’” villages, and then the clay 
bank over by the Shell Rock, where the 
beds of trilobites and brachiopods were so 
abundant. These, with general observa- 
tions on the topography of the country, 
the flowers, and birds and insects, kept 
the Professor in perpetual delight 
throughout the day. But the greatest 
surprise and the most interesting find of 
all was reserved for the last. As they 
came homeward across the prairie toward 
evening, when they were far out on the 
open, with no house or tree in sight, Tom 
suddenly halted and said, “Have you 
been to the big sink-hole yet?” 

“Sink-hole?” queried the 
“ What in the world is that?” 

“Well, by thunder!” exclaimed Tom, 
for he had become very familiar with the 


Professor. 
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naturalist during this trip; and no longer 
stood in awe of him. “I’m glad to find 
something you don’t know. That is,” he 
added, suspiciously, “if you really mean 
it. Honestly now, don’t you know what a 
sink-hole is?” ; 

“T certainly do not,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, amused at the boy’s naiveté. 

“Well, then, come on, and I'll show 
you,” said Tom, eagerly, and he turned his 
horse’s head, and setting him into a gal- 
lop, headed across the prairie at right 
angles to the former course. Presently 
there seemed to be in the distance a dark 
spot, as if marking a lake, and as they 
came nearer this was more and more dis- 
tinct, but no water was to be seen. 

“ There it is,” said Tom. 

“Well, this certainly is curious,” said 
the Professor, as they came close beside 
the seeming lake-bed. It proved to be a 
great funnel-shaped depression in the 
prairie, perhaps one hundred yards across 
the top, and sloping on all sides steeply 
and almost evenly to a point at the bot- 
tom, where there yawned a small hole, 
evidently worn by the water. The sides 
of the great funnel were overgrown with 
shrubs and grass. The Professor and Tom 
dismounted and hobbled the ponies, and 
began clambering down toward the bottom 
of the curious pit. 

“Hold on,” said Tom; “can I have a 
that gopher-poison—the kind 
that gives off the poison gas that is heavy 
and sinks into the holes?” 

“The bisulphide of carbon, you mean. 


Why, of course; but what do you want 
of it?” 
“ Why, there’s an old coyote’s hole down 


here near the bottom, and I want to kill 
her and her whelps. I think she’s the 
one that howls about our door every even- 
ing.” 

“Why don’t you trap her?” 

“JT don’t like to, because her whelps 
would starve, and I can’t bear to think 
of that; but I hate to keep losing chick- 
ens, and I’d like to kill the whole brood.” 

“All right, here is the poison. This 


| will do the work if the hole runs down 


into the earth, but it will be of no use if 


it slopes up into the hill.” 


“Tt is all right,” he said, a few minutes 


| later, when they had clambered to the bot- 


tom and stood beside the hole. “The 
ledge of limestone slopes down here.” The 
boy stooped and poured the contents of 
the bottle into the hole, which was a nar- 
row slit in the rock not large enough to 


“There!” he said; “I guess you won’t 
hear many more coyotes howling about 
our place for a while.” 

But the Professor was absorbed in a 
new find. At the very bottom of the sink- 
hole there was another crevice in the rocks, 
into which the water evidently drained 
after a storm. Across the opening pro- 
jected a ledge of limestone, leaving only 


| the space of about two feet for the “drain- 











age, and, curiously enough, just below, 
about three feet down, was another ledge 
that projected from the other side. One 
could just peer between the edges of the 
two ledges, and see that the hole went 
down into the bowels of the earth, and 
that all the way down there were ledges 
projecting into it. Evidently the water in 
the course of ages had worn its way down 
into these limestone strata, and had left 
them projecting like a great ladder that 
led into the depths. 

“H’m,” mused the Professor. “ Very 
curious. Now do you know Id like to go 
down there.” 

“Oh, you dassen’t,” “The 
rocks wouldn’t hold you.’ 

“ How do you know?” 

“Why, a hired man we used to have ”— 
the boy paused and his face blanched. 

“ What’s the matter?” queried the Pro- 
fessor; “ are you ill?” 

“ No; I was just thinking,” said the boy, 
recovering himself. Then he added, fierce- 
ly: “Tim Crothers, damn him! I wish I 
could find him. Wouldn’t I pour a bottle 
of this poison down his throat, though!” 

“Tom, Tom,” said the Professor, star- 
tled at the sudden change in the usually 
mild boy. “ Who is this Tim, and what 
did he do to you?” 

“ He did enough, I should say; he killed 
father.” The boy’s voice broke as he 
spoke. Then he recovered himself and 
went on quickly: 

“Well, Tim told me long before that— 
one day when we were out here and I 
wanted to go down into that hole—that he 
had tried it, and that the rock cracked, 
and he almost fell. He said there was 
fire-damp in the hole too, and that any 
one who went in there would be killed.” 

“It does look dangerous,” said the Pro- 
fessor, “and I wouldn’t wonder if that 
might be so; still, I mean to come here 
another day and explore. Hark! what 
was that?” 

The man and the boy looked at each 
other, both startled. 

Tom grasped the Professor by the arm. 

“Golly, but that scared me!” he said. 
“Tt sounded like a man groaning, didn’t 
i 6d 

“So it did, so it certainly did,” said 
the Professor; “and it seemed to come 
out of that hole, too. But it was nothing 
but the wolves, boy. The wolf-hole must 
connect with this crevice, and they are evi- 
dently getting the poison—poor things. 
It seems rather cruel to kill them so, but 
of course you couldn’t lose all your chick- 
ens. Well, it’s getting late, Tom, and we 
must be going, but I shall surely come 
here again. This is the best thing you 
have shown me.” 

They clambered up the slope in silence 
and mounted their ponies. As they rode on, 
while the shadows were gathering, Tom 
was evidently absorbed in moody thoughts. 

“Yes, damn him!” he muttered at 
length; “he killed my father, and I'll kill 


said Tom. 
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:m some day—see if I don’t,” he added, 
ficrcely, shaking his fist at the air ahead. 
rhe Professor saw that it would be fu- 
tile to protest with the lad, so he said 
imply, “ Tell me about it, Tom.” 
Why, you see,” said the boy, hurriedly, 
was a hired man of and 


* fim ours, 
Mendy fell in love with him, but father 
fo bid her having anything to do with 
him. because Tim would get drunk. At 
la=t father fired him, but he kept coming 
back to see Mandy on the sly. One time 
he came very drunk and swore at father, 


av said he would have Mandy in spite of 
him. Father threw him out of the house, 
| Tim turned and struck father with a 
knife and he died.” Again the boy’s voice 
broke. 

~ And what became of him?” 

“He was arrested and tried, and they 
were going to hang him, but just the night 
after the trial he got out of the jail, and 
no one ever seen him again. Some one 
must have helped him out, for the bars 
of the window were cut from the outside. 
Some folks has thought it must have been 
Mandy, for she stuck to him all along, and 
she hain’t ever been the same since, that’s 
sure. But, anyway, Tim got away, and 
hain’t never been heard of. But I’ll find 
him some day, and I’ll kill him—see if I 
don’t—damn him!” 


an 


As the boy reiterated the curse his face | 


darkened and took on something of his 
sister’s sinister look. “Damn him!” he 
muttered again, “ I'l] kill him.” 

“Tom, Tom,” said the Professor, kind- 
ly, “think what you are saying. Remem- 
ber, ‘ Vengeance is Mine; I will repay!’ ” 

“T don’t care,” said the boy, with added 
fierceness. “Tim Crothers killed my fa- 
ther, and, damn him! I'll kill him.” 

It had grown dark and the stars were 
shining. In the distance shone also the 
light of the farm-house toward which they 


were trending. The horses needed no guid- | 


ing, and the boy and man rode on in si- 
lence, the one brooding his angry thoughts, 
the other full of pity. The crickets sound- 
ed their vespers, a belated bunting sound- 
ed its monotonous call, and in the distance 
a dog howled dolefully. But there came 
no ery of the coyote across the vast waste 
of the prairie. 

Miranda’s nerves were in a state of 
painful tension that evening. She started 
at a shadow and then muttered maledic- 
tions at her own folly. It seemed to her 
that the Professor and Tom would never 
go to bed, but at last they did, and then 
as soon as she dared she stole from the 
house, carrying a large sack of provisions. 
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She crept stealthily out into the barn- , 
yard and across the open space beyond, | 


then for the first time breathed freely as 
she entered the grove on the other side. 


She almost ran now until she came to the | 
pasture, and whistled softly for her pony. | 


The horses knew that whistle and came | 


toward her. She bridled two of them, 
and over the back of one she threw the 
bag, and tied it securely. Then she led 


them out into the road, and sprang upon | 
the back of one of them. She let them | 


walk for a few rods up the road until she 
came opposite a tall Lombardy poplar-tree. 
Then she turned suddenly from the road, 
and looking up into the sky in the direc- 
tion of the polestar, started straight off 
across the prairie. A moment later she 
was swallowed up in the darkness, and 
the trackless prairie was about her. The 
led horse held back as if he could not com- 
prehend such a maneuvre, and her own 
pony faltered as if to question the mean- 
ing of his rider. But she jerked the line 
of the one fiercely and gave the other a 
sharp dig with her heel, saying sharply, 
“Come on, you fools; I know what I’m 
doing.” A second lash and kick urged the 
ponies to a gallop, and they moved swiftly 
over the level prairie. Now and again the 
girl glanced up at the star, and for half 
in hour the cavaleade never swerved from 
its course. The girl, absorbed in her 
thoughts, did not pat the pony’s neck as 
was her wont, and the horse, seeming to 
feel the unusualness of the occasion, 
rushed on at breakneck speed. 

But at length the girl halted him with 
«i sharp pull. “ Hold on,” she said, “ we 
must be about there. Yes, yonder it is.” 
\nd a moment later the pony halted be- 
fore what seemed in the darkness a great 
sulf opening into the earth. In reality 
it was a great sink-hole, the very one the 
/rofessor and Tom had visited that after- 
oon. 

The moment she descried it the girl had 
gun uttering the plover call. She heard 
© reply, but perhaps the tramp of the 
orses’ hoofs had drowned it—for Tim 
urely must hear her. She sprang from 
er horse and ran forward to the brink of 
he chasm, listening eagerly. Absolute 
ilence—silence so paradoxical, so intense, 
at it seemed to ring in her ears audibly. 
\gain she whistled, and now it seemed 
‘hat an echo came back derisively, and the 
nresponsive stillness sent a thrill of ter- 
or to her heart. Forgetting herself, she 
vaned forward and cried out in an agony 
‘| fear and apprehension: “ Tim! oh, Tim! 

n’t you hear me? I’ve come. It’s me. 


its 


‘a, Tim, where are you?” 
But the great dark gulf gave back no 
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sound beyond a grewsome half-echo of her 
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The girl drew back a few steps and 
clutched at her pony’s neck, hugging it 
hysterically. “Oh, Jack, what has hap 
pened?” she sobbed. The pony rubbed his 
nose against her cheek as if in sympathy. 
The touch of the speechless brute gave her 
courage, and she stepped forward resolute 
lv. ‘* Come on, Jack,” she said, coaxingly. 
But the pony held back and snorted in 
terror. She urged him on to the edge of 
the pitfall and fastened his tie-strap to a 


| shrub that grew just at the brink. As 
she turned she noticed that the moon 


which shone with uncanny light over the 
prairie cast her shadow and that of the 
ponies like great ghosts across the farther 
side of the sink-hole. As she moved, the 
| long ghost moved with her mockingly, and 
| she drew back, shuddering. Then she mus- 
| tered courage and began swiftly groping 
| her way downward, whistling and calling 
as she went. 

Soon she reached the wolf's hole. Half 
frantic with fear, she dropped on her knees 
and called into it: “Tim! oh, Tim! 
Where are you?) Wake up. It’s night. 
I've come. Oh, Tim! Where are you? 
What’s the matter?) Oh, why don’t you 
come? Tim! Tim!” Her voice to 
a strident shriek in spite of her. 

Still there was no reply. She leaned her 
| head as far as she could into the rocky 
| crevice and listened, but she heard only 
the tumultuous pounding of her own 
heart and a benumbing roar in her 
ears. 

Utterly dazed,she sank back and crouch 
ed to the earth, moaning. “Tim! oh, 
Tim!” she sobbed; “* what has happened?” 
As she fell full on her face she had just 
life enough to notice that her hand came 
against something hard and she clutched 
it. In an instant she was aroused and 
feeling the smooth object. Yes, it was a 
bottle—a bottle! Like a flash it came to 
the girl what that must mean. An im 
pulse of fierce anger banished her terror 
and she straightened up defiantly. 

“Aha!” she said; “that’s it, is it, my 
nice man?” Her lip curled and there was 
a fine ring of scorn in her voice. “ You’re 
a pretty one, you are. Couldn't keep sober 
even this night, eh? Well, I’m done with 
you. Good-night, Mr. Timothy Crothers— 
pleasant dreams! I’m going home.” 

She arose and began climbing the slope. 
But before she had taken many steps she 


rose 








stopped suddenly as if startled. ‘“ Where 
| could he get it?” she gasped. For a mo- 
} ment she stood irresolute, then she re- 


traced her steps, groped for the bottle, 
found it and sniffed at it. It did not 
smell of aleohol. All her fear came back 
in an instant. ‘“ Oh, what does it mean?” 
she groaned. Then with sudden resolu- 
tion, “ I will see.” 

She stepped cautiously to the brink of 
the chasm at the very bottom of the sink- 
hole—the chasm which the Professor had 
wished to explore—and without a mo 
ment’s hesitation let herself down into it. 
From above, the piebald pony, watching 
the shadowy form of his mistress, whin- 
nied furtively as the form disappeared 
altogether. 

A moment later a woman’s shriek, muf- 
fled yet penetrating, sounded from the bot- 
tom of the sink-hole. Then before this 
sound had ceased to echo a deep rumbling 
crash reverberated, dying away like dis- 
tant thunder, save that it came from the 
depths and seemed to travel far and far- 
ther into the bowels of the earth. The 
startled ponies tugged at their halters 
and shook with terror. The ground be- 
neath them trembled for a moment 
from an earthquake. <A cloud of dust 
wreathed up from the cavern at the bot- 
tom of the sink-hole and seemed to stand 
there like a spectre on guard in the moon- 
light. Silence reigned again. 

Recovered from their fright, the ponies 
seemed to feel the lonesomeness of the sit- 
uation, for they drew closer together, and 
one rested his neck across the neck of the 
other. All through the night they stood 


as 


there thus, riderless and deserted. Now 
and again there sounded far across the 


prairie the pathetic, wavering call of a 
coyote, but all else was stillness save the 
occasional chirp of a cricket or the scared 
cry of a bird disturbed by some night- 
marauding mammal. The long hours wore 
away, and at last the birds began to chirp 
and sing and the gophers to scamper and 
whistle. But these feeble sounds served 
only to emphasize the silence that hung 
over the great deserted open. 

By-and-by the sun rose, dissipating the 
mists and spreading the glorious light of 
a June morning across the radiant face of 
the prairie. The fog began to disap- 
pear from the sink-hole and the dust spec- 
tre had already vanished. The ponies 
still stood disconsolately waiting, but no 
rider came. As the last wreaths of mist 
faded and the clear light penetrated to the 
bottom of the sink-hole there was nothing 
unusual to be seen there, except a yvawn- 
ing chasm at the bottom, with a woman’s 
sun-bonnet lying beside it and a bit of 
gingham cloth fluttering from a thorny 
shrub near by. A gopher regarded the 
bonnet curiously, and a sparrow tugged at 
the bit of cloth. And Nature rejoiced as 
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is her wont on a June morning. And 


| kindly mother-earth had swallowed up a 
human tragedy. 
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